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History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power 
in India, till the Year a.p. 1612. Trans- 
lated from the original Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Ferishta. By Lieut.-Col. Briggs, 
M.R.A.S. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. 
Longman and Co. 

Wirs the knowledge that history of a de- 

parted interest, and in a voluminous form, is 

uninviting to general readers, we shall, before 
we enter on our review of this History of the 

Mahomedan Power in India, indulge in a few 

preliminary tions, in order to court the 

public mind to a little more attention to it and 

to similar publications. We must admit, a 

priori, that histories of such times, if only 

cursorily perused, seldom offer more than con- 
fused and oft-repeated recitals of the rapid ele- 
vation of obseure chiefs to supreme power, and 

their as sudden declension—of a 

a disregard of human Tife in all ranks, from the 

more exalted to the most abject—ef acts of bar- 


separate tl 
¢ accompanies 
even in the single instance of the narra- 
tion before us, we venture to say, there is hardly 
a branch ong ne A 
may not requite by, 
tion, or materials and hints for further re- 
searchs—and to justify as well as illustrate our 


its 
rnishing curious inférma- 


conclusions, we observe, that among other 
varieties, they indicate a clueto the early inter- 
course: between India agd Egypt, which may 
tend to the developement of.the history when 
these two countries were so intimately con- 
as the similarity which pervades the 
astronomy, and calculation of time 

would seem to evidence :—likewise, a 
mention, on the autherity of a work 
the ‘Mutla-ool-Anwar, of the tribe of 
, Stating them te be;Copts of the race 
Pharaohs; and that »when the prophet 
got the better of that infidel, who was 
overwhelmed in the Red Sea; many of the Copts 
became converts to the Jewish religion; but 
ers, refusing to embrace the true faith, came 

to India, and settled in the Seoli y tains, 
Afghans. Toge- 

ther with other circumstances favourable to this 
belief, is the remarkable one of the Hebrew 
names of Dawood, Moosa, Yakoob (David, 
Moses, Jacob), being of frequent occurrence with 
them, and seldom to be met with among the 
Moslems of any nations with whom the Afghans 





not the only encouragements to a perusal ; for 
under the present political circumstances of 
India, now, perhaps, on the eve of a great 


fast. approaching kno’ 


or science that a perusal | ledged 
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change, it can be neither altogether uninstruc- 
tive nor useless to revert to the-period of this 
conquest, and note the characteristics by which 
the contending parties were distinguished,— 
forming, as they do at this moment, the 
mingled population of the country. The mer- 
ciless and errant remains un- 
changed; but the character of the Hindoo 
appears to be most grossly misrepresented 
when charged with, the opprobrium of being 
devoid of moral and inclined to submit 
without resistance. to #he oppression. 
The pages even of the M narration 
before us teem with! @gamples of Hindoo self- 
devotion and patriotismworthy ofthe best days 
of more ancient his and whem the strong 
attachment, they have. ever borne #0 their na- 
tional and religious tengts, and the desperate 
courage they have evinesd for their retention, 
is here studied, with the Jowledge that the 
same. seeds are still rif@in their bosoms, we 
trust. ig may conduce i 
rulerg’to avoid all di 
encgewith them, under 
clamation, and to leave 
ost offensive customs 


titions in the peaceful 
We trust we have said 


yj and we pursue our . 


Mahomedan Power in’ India 
its rise in the year 977 of 
continued to 1609. It was y 
homed Kasim Ferishta, at the command of his 
sovereign ; and although a work of acknow- 
importance, several portions ofit having 
long since been. translated, yet to Lient.-Col: 
Briggs is due the merit of laying before the 
public, for the first time, a complete and ad- 
mirably rendered version of the original. Of Fe. 
rishta few particulars are known, and those only 
derived from the portion of his history wherein 
he was himself an actor, We thus learn that he 
was born at Astrabad, on the borders of the Cas- 
pian, and that he was the son of a learned man, 
whe quitted his native country, and established 
himself and family at Athmndnuggur in the 
Deccan, during the reign of Moortuza Nizam 
Shah. - Of the precise date of the historian’s 
birth we have no information; but circum. 
stances lead us to assume its having been about 
1570, and that his life was not: prolonged be- 
yond his fortieth year. The labours of the 
English translator have been of no ordinary 
character; the tables of comparative chrono- 
logy are very serviceable; and we could only 
wish that the number and extent of the valu- 
able notes which are appended had received a 
further augmentation from the same storehouse 
of Oriental learning. We do not in our ex- 
tracts confine ourselves to the regular course of 
the’ volumes, but quote ad libitum; and we 
commence with Ferishta’s mention of our 
countrymen, who had then for the fist time 
gained a footing in India. He thus quaintly 
describes them: 


“In the year 1611, the Emperor of Dehly, 
Jehangeer, the son of Akbur Padshah, granted 


PRICE 8d. 


a spot for the English to build a factory in the 
city of Surat, in the province of Guzerat, 
which is the first settlement that people made 
on the shores of Hindoostan. The persuasion 
of this nation is different from that of other 
Europeans, particularly the Portuguese, with 
whom they are in a state of constant warfare. 
They assert that Jesus was a mortal, and the 
prophet of God ; that there is only one God, 
and that he is without equal, and has no wife 
nor son, to the belief of the Portu- 
gaese. The English have a separate king, in- 
dependent of the King of Portugal, to whom 
they owe no allegiance; but on the contrary, 
these two nations put each other to death 
wheresoever they meet. At present, in con- 
sequence of the interference of Jehangeer 
Padshah, they are at peace with each other, 
though God only knows how long they. will 
consent both to have factories in the same 
a and to live on terms of amity and friend. 

he devastating progress of the Mahomedan 
conquest in India, described, is strikingly 
similar to that by the Spaniards of 
the New World. “ Mahmood, in the year 
1024, having mustered all his forcesy found 


-|them to compias of 54,000 chosen horse, and 


1300 sephamengiensene for service. 
With this army he to Bulkh, to expel 
Allyeuggeen from the ment of Mawur- 
ool-Nehr, for oppressing the people, who com- 
plained of his tyranny to the king. When the 
chiefs. of Mawur-ool-Nehr heatd that the king 
had crossed the Jyhoon, they came with pre- 
sents to meet him. Kuddur Khan, of Khootun, 
also paid him the eomplimest of a visit, and 
was honourably recetved. Mahmood p 
a great feast upoftt this occasion, and concluded 
a treaty, after which the monarchs took leave 
of each other, me an_ exchange of princely 
presents. seizing this opportu- 
nity, betook to flight, but the king of 
Ghizny seit a party of horse after him ; after 
a long searth he was discovered and brought to 
the after which he was confined. for life 
in one@t the forts of India. The celebrated 
>" situated. in the province of 
Guserat, near the island of Dew, was in those 
times said to abound in riches, and was greatly 
frequented by devotees from all of. Hin- 
doostan. These infidels not only believed that 
souls after death went before Somnat, who 
them into other bodies according to 
their merits in their former state, but also pre- 
tended that the ebb and flow of the tides tepre- 
i by the ocean to this 


month of Shaban (Sept. 1024) with his army, 
accompanied by 30,000 of the youths of Toor- 
kistan, and the neighbouring countries, who 
fellewed him without pay, for the purpose of 
attacking this temple. Somnat, which gives its 
name to the city, is situated on the sea-shore, 





* «* Som signifies in»Sanscrit the moon: it is well 
known how this planet affects the tides; and this cir- 





cumstance was, no doubt, taken adv: of by the 
priests of Somnat to eghance the sanctity of the temple. 
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and is to be seen in the district of Dew, now 
in the hands of Europeans. Some historians 
affirm that the idol was brought from Mecca, 
where it stood before the time of the Prophet ; 
but the Bramins deny it, and say that it stood 
near the harbour of Dew since the time of 
Krishn, who was concealed in that place about 
4000 years ago. In the middle of the month 
of Rumzan (Oct. 1024), the Mahomedan army 
reached the city of Mooltan; and as a great 
desert lay before them, the king gave orders 
for the troops to provide themselves with several 
days’ water and provisions, as also with pro- 
vender for their horses, besides which 20,000 
camels were laden with supplies. Having passed 
the desert, the army reached the city of Ajmeer. 
Here, finding the Raja and inhabitants had 
abandoned the place rather than submit to 
him, Mahmood ordered it to be sacked, and 
the adjacent country to be laid waste. Con- 
ceiving the reduction of the fort of Ajmeer 
would occupy too much time, he left it unmo- 
lested ; and proceeding on his expedition, took 
by assault some smaller forts on the road, till 
at length he arrived at Nehrwala, a frontier 
city of Guzerat, which was evacuated on his 
approach. Mahmood, taking the same pre- 
cautions as before, by rapid marches reached 
Somnat without opposition. Here he saw a 
fortification on a narrow peninsula, washed on 
three sides by the sea, on the battlements of 
which appeared a vast host of people in arms, 
who, making a signal for a herald to approach, 
they proclaimed to him that their great idol, 
Somnat, had drawn the Mahomedans thither 
to blast them in a moment, and to avenge the 
destruction of the gods of India. In the morn- 
ing, the Mahomedan troops, advancing to the 
walls, began the assault. The battlements were 
in a short time cleared by the archers, and the 
Hindoos, astonished and dispirited, crowded 
into the temple, and, prostrating themselves 
in tears before the idol, prayed for assistance. 
The Mahomedans, having seized this opportu- 
nity, applied their scaling-ladders and mounted 
the wah, shouting aloud * Alla Akbur!’ The 
Hindoos, urged by despair, returned to the 
defence of the works, and made so spirited a 
resistance, that the Mahomedans, unable to 
retain their footing, and wearied with fatigue, 
fell back on all sides, and were at length obliged 
to retire. Next morning the action was re- 
newed, but as fast as the besiegers scaled the 
walls, so fast were they hurled down headlong 
by the besieged, who now seemed resolved to 
defend the place to the last. Thus the labours 
of the second day proved eyen more unsuccess- 
ful than those of the first. ,On the third day 
an army of idolaters having arrived to reinforce 
the garrison, presented itself in grder of battle 
in sight of the Ghizny camp. Mahmood deter- 
mined to prevent this attempt to raise the 
siege; and having ordered a party to keep the 
garrison in check, himself engaged the enemy 
in the field. The battle raged with great fury : 
victory was long doubtful, ‘till two Indian 
princes, Brahma Dew and Dabishleem, with 
other reinforcements, joined tieir countrymen 
during the action, and inspired them with fresh 
courage. Mahmood at this moment perceiving 
his — to waver, leaped from his horse, and, 
prostrating himself before God,,implored his 
assistance. Then mounting again, he took 
Abool Hussun, the Circassian (one of his gene. 
rals), by the hand, by way of encouragement, 
and advanced on the enemy. At the same time 
he cheered his troops with such energy, that, 
ashamed to abandon their king, with whom 
they had so often fought and bled, they, with 
one accord, gave a loud shout and rushed for- 
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wards. In this charge the Moslems broke 
through the enemy’s line, and laid 5000 Hin- 
doos dead at their feet. The rout became 
general. The garrison of Somnat, beholding 
this defeat, abandoned the defence of the place, 
and issuing out at a gate towards the sea, to 
the number of 4000, embarked in boats, in- 
tending to proceed to the island of Serendeep 
or Ceylon. This manceuvre did not escape the 
king, who secured some boats left in a neigh- 
bouring creek, manned them with rowers and 
some of his best troops, and pursued the enemy; 
on which occasion he took and sunk some of 
their flotilla, while a part only escaped. Having 
now placed guards round the walls and at the 
gates, Mahmood entered Somnat, accompanied 
by his sons and a few of his nobles and princi- 
pal attendants. On approaching the temple, 
he saw a superb edifice built of hewn stone. 
Its lofty roof was supported by fifty-six pillars 
curiously carved and set with precious stones. 
In the centre of the hall was Somnat, a stone 
idol, five yards in height, two of which were 
sunk in the ground. The king, approaching 
the image, raised his mace and struck off its 
nose. He ordered two pieces of the idol to be 
broken off and sent to Ghizny, that one might 
be thrown at the threshold of the public mosque, 
and the other at the court door of his own 
palace. These identical fragments are to this 
day (now 600 years ago) to be seen at Ghizny. 
Two more fragments were reserved to be sent 
to Mecca and Medina. It is a well-authenti- 
cated fact, that when Mahmood was thus em- 
ployed in destroying this idol, a crowd of Bra. 
mins petitioned his attendants, and offered a 
quantity of gold if the king would desist from 
further mutilation. His officers endeavoured 
to persuade him to accept of the money; for 
they said that breaking one idol would not do 
away with idolatry altogether ; that, therefore, 
it could serve no purpose to destroy the image 
entirely ; but that such a sum of money given 
in charity among true believers would be a 
meritorious act. The king acknowledged there 
might be reason in what they said, but replied, 
that if he should consent to such a measure, his 
name would be handed down to posterity as 
* Mahmood the idol-seller,’ whereas he was 
desirous of being known as * Mahmood the 
destroyer :” he therefore directed the troops to 
proceed in théir work. The next blow broke 
open the belly of Somnat, which was hollow, 
and discovered a quantity of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls, of much greater value than the 
amount which the Bramins had offered. The 
author of the Hubeeb-oos-Seer relates, from 
other authorities, that Somnat was the name 
of the idol; but he is contradicted by Sheikh 
Fureed-ood-Deen Attar, who observes, that 
‘the army of Mahmood found in Somnat the 
idol whose name was Nat.’ I have, however, 
inquired on this subject, and learn, that Soma 
was the name of the prince after which the 
idol Nat was called. Nat signifies, among the 
Hindoos, lord or chief, and is rendered appli- 
cable to idols. Thus we have Jugnat, signifying 
the lord of the creation, to whom divine honours 
are offered up. In the time of eclipses we are 
told that from 200,000 to 300,000 worshippers 
used to frequent this temple, and that the dif- 
ferent princes of Hindoostan had bestowed in 
all 2000 villages, the revenues of which were 
applied to maintain its priests. This revenue 
was independent of other costly presents re- 
ceived from all parts of the empire. It was 
customary, also, for those idolaters to wash 


rSomnat twice daily with fresh water from the 


Ganges, though that river is above 1000 miles 





distant. Among the spoils of the temple was a 





chain of gold, weighing 200 muns (say 400]b.), 
which hung from the top of the building by a 
ring; it supported a great bell, which called 
the people to worship. Besides 2000 Bramins, 
who officiated as priests, there belonged to the 
temple 500 dancing women, 300 musicians, and 
300 barbers to shave the devotees before being 
admitted to the sanctum ; and it was even usual 
for the princes of Hindoostan sometimes to de. 
vote their daughters to the service of the temple. 
The King of Ghizny found in this temple a 
greater quantity of jewels and gold than it is 
thought any royal treasury ever contained be. 
fore. In the Zein-ool-Maasir it is related that 
there were no lights in the temple, except one 
pendent lamp, which, being reflected from the 
jewels, spread a bright gleam over the whole 
edifice. Besides the great idol above men. 
tioned, there were in the temple some thou. 
sands of small images, wrought in gold and 
silver, of various shapes and dimensions.” 

The following, we think, is one of the hap. 
piest specimens of the author’s style; and not 
the less curious for the poetry by the celebrated 
Hafiz :— 

“ After the coronation, Bahadur Khan, Snf-. 
dur Khan, and Azim Hoomayoon, hastened to 
the capital, where they pledged their allegiance 
and made suitable offerings of congratulation ; 
while the Ray of Beejanuggur, having raised 
the siege of Rachore, agreed to pay to Mah. 
mood the tribute stipulated in the reign of 
Mahomed Shah Ghazy. Mahmood Shak had 
a taste for poetry, and wrote some elegant 
verses. He also spoke the Persian and Arabie 
languages fluently. He was neither too much 
elated with prosperity, nor did he allow grief 
to overwhelm him in the hour of misfortune 
or disappointment. He never cohabited but 
with one wife, and paid great regard to the 
opinions of divines, in whose company he de. 
lighted. During his reign the poets of Arabia 
and Persia resorted to the Decean, and partook 
of his liberality. Meer Feiz Oolla Anjoo, who 
presided on the seat of justice, once i 
the king with an ode, received a t 
pieces of gold, and was permitted to retire to 
his own country, loaded with wealth and dis- 
tinction. The fame of the king’s taste, his 
affability, and munificence, spread so widely, 
that the celebrated poet of Shiraz, Khwaja 
Hafiz, determined to visit the Deccan, but was 
prevented by a train of accidents, which are 
thus related. Meer Feiz Oolla Anjoo sent to 
this famous poet a present from the king, and 
a letter from himself, promising,’ if he would 
come to Koolburga he should be handsomely 
rewarded, and have safe conduct back to Shi- 
raz. Hafiz, from these kind assurances, con- 
sented; and having disposed of the articles 
sent him among his relations and creditors, 
quitted Shiraz and arrived safely at Lar, where 
he assisted a friend who had been robbed with 
part of his ready money. From Lar he was 
accompanied to Ormus Khwaja Zein-ool- 
Abid-Deen Hamdany and Khwaja Mahomed 
Kaziroony, who were also going to visit Hin- 
doostan. With these persons he took shipping 
in one of the vessels, which had arrived 
at Ormus from the Deccan ; but it had scarcely 
weighed anchor when a gale of wind arose, and 
the ship was in danger, and returned to port. 
Hafiz suffered so much during the storm, that 
he insisted on being put ashore, and abandoned 
his voyage. Having written the following 
verses, he delivered them to his companions to 
be given to Feiz Oolla Anjoo, after which he 
returned to Shiraz. 


Can all the gold the world bestows, 
Though poured by Fortune's bounteous hand, 
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me for the joys I lose, 
breezes of my native land? 

My friends exclaimed, ‘ Oh! stay at home, 
uit this once-beloved spot : 

What folly 


Yon royal court will ill repay, 
Though all its gorgeous wealth be given, 
The blessings w' you cast away, 
Health and content, the gifts of heaven,’ 
The glare of confused my sight— 
The ocean’s roar I ne’er had heard; 
But now that I can feel aright, 

I freely own how I have erred. 


Tijow could T ash w dotard prove,” 
How could I leave my natal > 
Its wines, and all the friends 1 love? 
Hafiz abjures the royal court— 
Let him but have content and health ; 
For what to him can gold import, 
Who scorns the of worldly wealth ? 
When Feiz Oolla received this poem, he read 
it to. the king, who was much pleased; and 
observed, that as Hafiz had set out with the 
intention of visiting him, he felt it incumbent 
not to leave him without proofs of his liberality. 
He therefore intrusted a thousand pieces of 
gold to Mahomed Kasim Meshidy, one of the 
learned men at Koolburga, to purchase whatso- 
ever, among the productions of India, was 
likely to prove most acceptable, in order to send 
them to the poet at Shiraz.—_Mahmood Shah, 
while a youth, was fond of gaudy apparel; but 
upon his accession to the throne he always 
wore plain white robes. He frequently ob- 
served, that kings were only trustees of the 
state, and that it was a breach of trust to ex- 
pend more on themselves than necessity re- 
quired. A famine occurring during his reign, 
he employed ten thousand bulloeks, at his pri- 
vate expense, constantly going to and from 
Malwa and Guzerat for grain, which was dis- 
tributed to the people at a cheap rate. He es- 
tablished orphan schools at the cities of Kool- 
burga, Bidur, Kand’har, Elichpoor, Dowluta- 
bad, Choul, Dabul, and in some other great 
towns, with ample foundations for their sup- 
port. He appointed stipends for the ex- 
pounders of the scriptures, and gave monthly 
charity to the blind throughout his domi- 
ions. He paid great attention to Sheikh 
Siraj-ood-Deen, visited him in his last ill- 
ness, and after his death, going often to his 
tomb, offered up prayers, and gave alms to 
the poor pilgrims who resorted to it. The 
» preferring the blessings of peace to en- 
in war, allowed his reign to pass in 
tranquillity; and from his great wisdom the 
Deccanies gave him the title of Aristotle. * * * 
The king died of a putrid fever, on the 20th of 
April 1397 ; and on the following day, Mullik 
Seif-ood-Deen Ghoory, the faithful adherent of 
the house of Bahmuny, after a life of one hun- 
dred and seven most of which was de- 
voted to the service of this-family, died also. 
He was buried, agreeably to his will, in the 
court of the tomb of Sooltan Alla-ood-Deen 
Hussun Gungoo Bahmuny, and over his grave 
was laid a terrace of stone. It is recorded, 
that Mahmood Shah was a strict promoter of 
the law of the Koran, permitting no neglect on 
the smallest point, which occasioned the judges 
to take cognisance of all deviations in points of 
morality. One day a woman convicted of adul- 
tery was brought to the court of justice to re- 
ceive sentence; when the judge, asking her 
how she came to be guilty of so heinous a 
crime, she replied, ‘ How could I think, O 
judge! that the act was unlawful? Seeing that 
one man may have four wives, why might not 
I also i with equal propriety in four 
husbands? If I am in error, I repent, and 
Will not offend by a repetition of the crime.’ 





The judge was perplexed, and suffered her to 
escape only with a reproof. Mahmood Shah 
Bahmuny reigned nineteen years, nine months, 
and twenty-four days.” 

We must here close our labours for this 
week. 








Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. XLV. 

THE forty-fifth part of this popular series is a 
happy choice; for it is a republication, in a 
form at once neat and cheap, of the Rev. Gil- 
bert White’s delightful Natural History of Sel- 
borne, with a few additions by that zealous and 
eminent naturalist, Sir William Jardine. It is 
forty years since these, Mr. White’s, letters (to 
Mr. Pennant and the Hon. Daines Barrington) 
originally appeared, in conjunction with his 
account of the antiquities of his secluded parish, 
and making a quarto volume, which soon be- 
came scarce. In 1802 and in 1825 they were 
republished, also in union with other matter, 
and of considerable size ; and we rejoice to see 
them now (calculated as they are to amuse and 
inform the general reader of every age and 
class,) singly and simply confined to the subject 
of natural history, of which they are so plea- 
sant an illustration. 

In a recent review of the Journal of a Na- 
turalist,* we thought we could pay its author 
no higher compliment than by comparing his 
volume to that of Mr. White: the study is so 
innocent and interesting, and the habits of many 
creatures which we may call our constant compa- 
nions so curious, that we hardly know a purer 
gratification than may be derived from observing 
and communicating a knowledge of their won- 
derful instincts and remarkable characteristics. 
Of such information the Natural History of 
Selborne is full ; and the anecdotes are told in 
so unaffected a way, that we quite forget they 
are conveying scientific intelligence, and fancy 
they are penned merely for our entertainment. 
It would, nevertheless, be rather an encroach- 
ment on our page were we to transplant into it 
any considerable portion of a performance so 
well known as Mr. White’s, and one likely to 
be disseminated still more in its new shape : — 
but we will afford a little space to some of the 
matter introduced by Sir W. Jardine. In a 
note on Mr. White’s Plestor oak, Sir W. says: 

“ The celebrated Cowthorpe oak, upon an 
estate near Wetherby, belonging to the Right 
Hon. Lady Stourton, measures, within three 
feet of the surface, 16 s in circumference, 
and close by the ground 26 yards. Its height 
is about 80 feet, and its principal limb extends 
16 yards from the boll. The Greendale oak, 
at a foot from the ground, is in circumference 
33 feet 10 inches. The Shire oak covers nearly 
707 square yards ; the branches stretching into 
three counties—York, Nottingham, and Derby. 
The Fairlop oak, in Essex, at a yard from the 
ground, is 36 feet incircumference. Damory’s 
oak, in Dorsetshire, at the ground, was in cir- 
cumference 68 feet, and when decaying became 
hollow, forming a cavity capable of containing 
20 men; and Wallace’s oak, in Torwood, in 
the county of Stirling, must have been at least 
11 or 32 feet in diameter.” 

In another note, on a page where the histo- 
rian of Selborne regrets the forsaking of that 
part by the black game, his editor remarks : 

* Black game have increased tly in the 
southern counties of Scotland and north of 
England within the last few years. It is a 
pretty general opinion, though an erroneous 
one, that they drive away the red grouse; the 
two species require very different kinds of cover, 











and will never interfere. It is to be 

that some of our extensive and wealthy north. 
ern proprietors do not attempt the introduction 
of the wood grouse; extensive pine or birch 
forests, with quiet, would be all the requisites ; 
and the birds themselves, or their young, could 
be very easily obtained, and at a trifling ex- 
pense. In a late number of Mr. J. Wilson’s 
Zoological Illustrations, there is an excellent 
plate of the tetrao wrophasianus of North Ame. 
rica, a very handsome species, which, with 
some others lately discovered by Mr. Douglas, 
might be introduced into this country, and 
form a fine addition to our feathered game. 
The little American partridge, the ortyx borealis 
of naturalists, has been introduced, and is now 
plentiful, in some counties in England.” 

Why not also endeavour to introduce into 
the larger pine-forests of the North the superb 
Cock of the Wood, once a denizen of our island, 
and yet so abundant in Norway and other con- 
genial regions ? 

Respecting the hedge-hog we find the fol- 
lowing :— 

“The hedge-hog feeds indiscriminately on 
flesh and vegetables, is very fond of eggs, doing 
considerable mischief by destroying game dur. 
ing the breeding season. It will even enter a 
hen-house, and when within its reach, will turn 
off the hens and devour the eggs. They are 
frequently caught in traps baited with eggs for 
the carrion crows. They are easily tamed, and 
become very familiar in a state of confinement ; 
will eat bread, potatoes, fruit, flesh, raw or 
cooked, without any apparent choice.” 

On the subject of animal habits, and con- 
nected with this extract, we may here notice 
the peculiar predilection of a spaniel within our 
own experience. This fellow, so sleek and 
handsome as to be quite fit for a lady’s lap-dog 
in the drawing-room, had a particular fancy 
for, or, we should perhaps rather say, antipathy 
to, hedge-hogs. In Gloucestershire, when per- 
mitted to attend us on a shooting excursion, 
his chief employment and delight was to dis- 
cover the unfortunate hedge-hogs in their holes 
under copse-bush or in sandy bank, and drag 
them forth to day. Nor was this the worst : 
he had a cruel knack of skinning the spine- 
defended animal with the most singular dex- 
terity; seizing it in his teeth, and by a quick 
spurring sort of application of his fore-paws 
tearing off its hide, generally in less than a 
minute ; while larger, stronger, and bolder dogs 
could hardly be induced to bring their noses a 
second time near so prickly a customer ! ! 

Of cats, Mr. White observes: “ There is a 
propensity belonging to common house-cats that, 
is very remarkable ; I mean their violent fond. 
ness for fish, which appears to be their most 
favourite food ; and yet nature in this instance 
seems to have planted in them an appetite that, 
unassisted, they know not how to gratify ; for, 
of all quadrupeds, cats are the least disposed 
towards water, and will not, when they can 
avoid it, deign to wet a foot, much less to 

lunge into that element :”’ and upon this Sir 

. Jardine adds: * In the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge, on the authority of Dr. 
Darwin, cats fish. He says, ‘ Mr. Leonard, a 
very intelligent friend of mine, saw a cat catch 
a trout by darting upon it in a deep clear 
water, at the mill at Weaford, near Lichfield. 
The cat belonged to Mr. Stanley, who had often 
seen her catch fish in the same manner in sum- 
mer, when the mil]-pool was drawn so low that 
the fish could be seen. I have heard of other 
cats taking fish in shallow water, as they stood 





* Published by J. Murray, and already running rapidly 
ha pra edition. J 


on the bank. This seems to be a natural 
method of taking their prey, usually lost by 
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domestication, though they all retain a strong 
relish for fish.? The Rev. W. Bingley men- 
tions another instance of a cat freely taking the 
water, related by his friend Mr. Bill, of Christ- 
church. When he lived at Wallington, near 
Carshalton, in Surrey, he had a cat that was 
often known to plunge, without hesitation, 
into the river Wandle, and swim over to an 
island at a little distance from the bank. To 
this there could be no other inducement than 
the fish she might catch on her passage, or the 
vermin that the island afforded.” 

These are curious instances; but the follow- 
ing, which may be depended upon as a fact, is 
still more remarkable. At Caverton Mill, in 
Roxburghshire, a beautiful spot upon the Kale 
Water, there was a favourite cat, domesticated 
in the dwelling-house, which stood at two or 
three hundred yards from the mill. When 
the mill-work ceased, the water was as usual 
stopped at the dam-head, and the dam below 
consequently ran gradually more shallow, often 
leaving trout,.which had ascended when it 
was full, to struggle back with difficulty to the 
parent stream ; and so well acquainted had Puss 
become with this circumstance, and so fond 
was Puss of fish, the moment she heard the 
noise of the mill-clapper cease, she used to 
scamper off to the dam, and, up to her belly in 
the water, continue to catch fish like an otter. 
It would not be easy to cite a more curious case 
of animal instinct approaching to reason and 
overcoming the ae habits of the species. 

At an era when scientific inquiry is extended 
to every distant region of the globe, we read 
the following with surprise and regret. 

“ Ireland even still remains comparatively 
unexplored, except in its botanical productions. 
The scolopar sabini, a new species of snipe, 
was, I may say, accidentally discovered there 
about three years since, of which specimens 
have been subsequently got, confirming the 
identity of the species ; and we have every 
reason to expect some novelties, particularly in 
ichthyology and entomology. Sedum palustre 
and papaver medicale are among the late bo- 
tanical discoveries.” 

Of the affections of birds, &c. Sir W. Jar- 
dine relates the following : 

**T once slept, during a very stormy night, 
in a house of considerable age, and not in the 
best state of repair; one of ‘the windows in my 
bedroom had been built up, but so loosely, that 
bats and swifts had free access between the 
wall and a large board that was placed on the 
inside to add to the warmth of the room. On 
the night above mentioned, this board was 
blown down inwards, and the room imme- 
diately filled with bats and swifts. Many of 
the former had one or two young adhering to 
their breasts while flying round the room, and 
even when knocked down, were not freed from 
their burdens. Above sixty were caught in 
this small space, and kept until morning, and 
at least as many must have escaped. The 
appeared to be in terms of perfect amity wi 
the swifts. ” * ° 

‘ All birds of prey are capable of sustaining 
the want of food and water for long periods, 
particularly the latter, but of which they also 
seem remarkably fond, drinking frequently in 
a.state of nature, and during summer washing 
almost daily. bg ® * 

“ Cats (Sir W. tells us, in another place) 
will kill shrews, but will not eat them.” (See 
p- 231.) The tabbies against the shrews is ra- 
ther an odd warfare ; but we take the word of 
so distinguished a naturalist, that it really 
exists — fera natura ! 

But we have now given a sufficient little 


cento of natural history to indicate the sort of 
matter of which this volume is composed ; and 
have only to conclude by again warmly recom- 
mending it to our readers, and especially to the 
young and observant. 





The Life and Services of Captain Philip Bea- 
ver, late of H. M. S. Nisus. By Captain 
W. H. Smyth, R.N., &c. 8vo. pp. 340. 
London, 1829. J. Murray. 

Tuts volume has, somehow or other, had the 
ill-luck to be one of our postponements; for in 
keeping up the march of reviewing during the 
active period of the campaign, which more re- 
sembles levies en masse than recruiting, it is 
impossible, with all our discipline and exertion, 
to prevent an occasional falling into the rear. 
Yet this memoir of Captain Beaver deserved 
better at our hands, being a just tribute to the 
character of a very able and meritorious officer, 
and containing much that is worthy of the at- 
tention of the profession and the public. It is 
true that Captain Beaver had the misfortune 
to dissipate a large portion of talent in writing 
in newspapers and other periodical publications ; 
a fact which, though valuable to the recipients, 
is but ill adapted to reward the author, or pro- 
cure for him that fair share of fame to which 
his labours, in another more concentrated 
shape, would entitle him. Still, Captain Smyth 
has now rescued so many clever papers and 
ingenious speculations from their first and 
temporary repositories, and placed them before 
us in so clear a light, that we can better appre- 
ciate the active intelligence of the man; and 
by holding his skill and bravery forth as an 
example, not only stimulate others, but raise a 
memorial to his,own honour. The only fault 
we have to find with his friendly biographer is, 
that his style is too ambitious ;—a simple, cha- 
racteristic portrait is far preferable to one over- 
loaded with ornament and finery, especially 
when the subject is a captain of the British 
navy. But observe Captain Smyth :— 

“ In describing a personal career, the prin- 
ciplesjof action should be investigated and care- 
fully defined, in order that genuine ardour may 
be distinguished from spurious. Love of glory 
supports the energies drawn forth in battle; 
but fortitude is, perhaps, more truly and exten- 
sively tried in lingering blockades and pestilen- 
tial climates, in the noise of many waters, and 
the darkness of the moonless gale; and, in- 
deed, in most of the occurrences incidental to 
maritime life. But many a mediocral man, 
borne on the tide of ephemeral success, is 
decked with laurels, while others of ardent 
zeal and acknowledged talents pine in the in- 
tricacies of service, and are scarcely lifted above 
oblivion’s surge. Thus it was with the subject 
of this memoir, whose merits, except in the 
navy, were not known as they justly deserved ; 
nor were the rewards he received at all com- 
mensurate with the prosperous results of his 
skill. It is, therefore, an imperious duty to 
point out the claims of deserving individuals 
to the notice of their country; and to shew 
that, though mere chance may confer both 
riches and populrity, abilities only can procure 
fame.” 

We are sorry to blame, where a warm admi- 
ration of the individual has betrayed his enco- 
miast into so flowery a path of composition ; 
but in our critical chair we cannot but point 
out what appears to us to be bad taste in a 
writer. 

Captain Beaver (originally said to be Beau- 
voir) was derived from a good family, and com- 
menced his naval career in 1777. He was 





engaged in} the American war and against the 


| 
French (principally in the West Indies); of 
which brief accounts are given. In 1784 Mr. 
Beaver, whose conduct had, on several occa. 
sions, attracted the notice of his superiors, ob. 
tained his lieutenant’s commission — though 
peace had then nearly shut the door of promo. 
tion, and laid many an ardent and aspiring 
hero upon the shelf. In the interim, between 
this and 1789, Mr. B. seems to have read 
much, and greatly improved himself in that 
species of knowledge which was best calculated 
to be useful to him in his future life. Em. 
barking in busier scenes, we soon find our 
enterprising lieutenant one of an expedition 
(under Mr. ple, who had been disap. 
pointed of. the governorship of Sierra Leone) to 
colonise Bulama, an island near that settle. 
ment ; and as this is about the earliest mooting 
of a question—that of the cultivation of the 
coast of Africa by free labour—which has since 
led to so much controversy, and is fiercely agi. 
tated at the present day, we shall select a part 
of the history which is given of the fruitless and 
fatal attempt. 

** The views of the society, in this under. 
taking, were directed to cultivation; it being 
imagined that the produce of the West Indies 
might be readily raised at Bulama by free 
natives, and thus, forming a contrast to the 
vicious habits of the slave-dealing Europeans, 
contribute towards the civilisation of those re. 
gions. Though commerce was considered only 
in a subordinate point of view, when a 
with their grand object, it was conceived that 
a new and extensive channel would be opened 
to trade, which would at the same time be the 
means of introducing letters, liberty, and, above 
all, # knowledge of the Christian religion, 
amongst the sable sons of that vast continent. 
By this scheme, happiness was promised to 
thousands,—misery to none: the only fear was, 
that as the paucity of their wants, and the 


natural fertility of their soil, render negroes 


averse to labour, they could not be relied upon; 
and it was apprehended that white colonists 
would be very unequal to the toil of field-work 
in that enervating climate. ‘I have nothing 
to do,” says Beaver, ‘ with the question, whether 
a state of uncultivated nature, or of civilisa- 
tion, be most conducive to happiness. The 
man who prefers being a brute to a rational 
creature, may put down the book.’ Having 
been acquainted by Mr. Pitt, that government 
had no objection to the enterprise, the number 
of subscribers increased rapidly; though the 
infant colony was not viewed with friendly 
eyes, either by the speculators of Sierra Leone, 
or the West India merchants. As might have 
been expected, the whole of the adventurers 
were not actuated by the same praiseworthy 
motives which influenced our Cincinnatus, and 
many great errors took place in the outset. 
‘A plausible rascal,’ says the note-book, ‘ of 
the name of Bant, who called himself a Quaker, 
but was really of no religion, and had been 
successively of all, possessed an exquisite faci- 
lity of imposing upon almost every body. This 
fellow, having gained the ear of Mr. Dalrym- 
ple, was recommended as a man 80 valuable 
and useful, that, being too poor to subscribe, 
five hundred acres of land were offered to in- 
duce him to embark with us. This was not 
only agreed to, but he was shortly after elected 
into a committee, and would probably have 
crept into the council, had I not proposed that 
no member sitting there should hold any place 
of profit,—the latter of which, from his endea- 
vours to procure the storekeeper’s office, I knew 
he would prefer to the former. Now 





vaunted addition to our party was so well 
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known to many mercantile houses in the city, 
that his very name operated like a pestilence 
on some of our proceedings; for it was natu- 
rally enough supposed, that no honest people 
could — connected with so notorious a 
character.’ ides this man, many profligate 
and worthless wretches enrolled themselves as 
subscribers ; and one, who died at Bulama, was 
found to have committed arson, robbery, for- 
gery, incest, and murder !” 

Various untoward events preceded the sail- 
ing of the expedition, which at last set out. 

““ Eighty-three men, thirty-three women, 
and thirty-three children, were embarked on 
board the Calypso, of two hundred and ninety- 
eight tons, commanded by Lieutenant Han- 
corne ;—sixty-five men, twenty-four women, 
and thirty-one children, were on board the 
Hankey, of two hundred and sixty-one tons, 
under the authority of Lieutenant Beaver; and 
five men and a boy were in the Beggar’s Beni- 
son, a Gravesend boat of thirty-four tons, in 
charge of Lieutenant Dobbin. Thus, with a 
fair breeze, they stood out of the channel, a 
heterogeneous assemblage ; several of them ani- 
mated with the highest emotions of hope; 
others, willing to barter life for profit, plunging 
into what they considered a desperate under- 
taking; and many, too prone to idleness to 
have any defined object in view, — 

* Hard sons of penury, abroad they roam, 

To seek that competence they want at home.’” 

The vessels, owing to some strange inatten- 
tion, having parted company, the Hankey “ en- 
tered the Bijuga channel on the 3d of June, 
with two boats constantly a-head sounding ; 
and thus, on the 5th, they anchored within 
sight of Bulama. Judging it expedient to 
have a better knowledge of the strait before 
venturing farther, Mr. Beaver, with the master 
of the Hankey, went in the long-boat to ex- 
plore it; and perceiving two vessels at anchor 
near a square-bastioned fort’ at Bissao, they 
rowed thither to procure a pilot. ‘There they 
heard of a ship, answering to the description 
of the Calypso, having passed a few days be- 
fore; and the appearance of a second strange 
sail. in those unfrequented parts excited a 
strong suspicion in the minds of the Bissaons 
of their being pirates. The Portuguese go- 
vernor, actuated by this idea, kept the whole 
party in close nement for the night, de- 
termined to make the master produce his pa- 
pers before he would grant a pilot. Beaver 

ed very warmly against condescending to 
this step, but to no avail, his costume of a 
sailor’s jacket and trousers not appearing con- 
sistent with his high tone: he was therefore 
detained as a hostage, until the required ex- 
amination had taken place on the following 
day. In the mean time the Calypso had joined 
company, after a melancholy event, which 
struck terror into the hearts of .the colonists ; 
and what rendered matters worse was, that 
the calamity resulted entirely from the con- 
tempt of method and discipline which charac- 
terised that ship. Being in want of fresh pro- 
visions, the Calypso sailed from Teneriffe to 
ree, a place well known to be incapable of 
supplying any; but having procured a pilot, 
they ran through the Bijuga channel, and an- 
chored at Bulama on the 25th of May. The 
colonists were allowed to go on shore without 
any kind of precaution, strolling about night 
and day, wherever they chose; some seeking 
crabs and muscles, others taking oysters from 
the mangrove branches, while many were in- 
land botanising, or hunting after lizards; and 
others chasing, ‘some butterflies, and some 
elephants.’s On the 30th, a war canoe, contain- 





ing twenty or thirty armed men, reconnoitred 
the ship, but refused every advance towards 
friendly intercourse. Even this act did not 
suffice to instil any prudential measure, and 
consequently next morning it was discovered 
that the natives in the night had carried off 
all the tents which had been pitched on shore. 
Although as yet the colonists had no right to 
land, they immediately commenced erecting 
what they ridiculously termed a block-house,— 
a mere hut, enclosed with inch plank; and in 
this place they deposited fire-arms, ammu- 
nition, and utensils, without planting a single 
sentinel. On Sunday, the 3d of June, instead 
of being called to prayers, and having that op- 
portunity taken for pointing out the difficulties 
of their situation, and the necessity of order 
and industry, they were, as usual, permitted to 
follow their individual fancies. Thus many 
were wandering over the island with the most 
incautious confidence, while a few were sleep- 
ing in the block-house, and some of the women 
and children sitting in its shade. In this cri- 
minally unguarded state, with all their guns 
lying still dismounted in the hold of the ship, 
they were suddenly alarmed by the Bijugas 
firing a volley of musketry into the hut, which 
rousing the sleepers, they rushed out, and 
were all shot. The savages then entered and 
seized sixty stand of arms, loaded and primed ; 
and with these very means sallied forth and 
accomplished their object. Loaded with booty, 
they retreated to the bushes, having killed five 
men and one woman, desperately wounded four 
men, and carried off four women and three 
children ; whilst not one of their own party 
received the slightest hurt. ‘ Among all who 
suffered on this occasion,’ says Beaver, ‘ the 
fate of Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner was certainly 
the most cruel and the most; lamented. He 
had been wounded by a musket-ball, and was 
endeavouring to reach the beach, when he was 
intercepted by one of the party of theislanders, 
who had been stationed for that purpose. To 
go back was certain death ;' to advance to- 
wards the ship, it was necessary to pass this 
man. Unarmed, and weakened by loss of blood, 
Mr. Gardiner advanced, bowing as he ap- 
proached; but the savage, regardless of his 
humiliation, made a stroke at him with his 
well-tempered cutlass, which Mr. Gardiner 
attempting to parry with his hand, it was 
severed from the arm at the wrisf. He passed 
on into the water, and was one of those stand- 
ing up to his chin in it, when the boats of the 
Calypso arrived to them on board. He 
died a few days afterwards. His wife, having 
witnessed the fate of her husband, was a pri- 
soner in the hands of the savages; these, 
having rifled the block-house and stripped the 
dead, began their retreat, with their prisoners 
and booty, across the island. Mrs. Gardiner 
was unfortunately lame, and unable to keep 
pace with their rapid march; they therefore 
shot her.’ The irrational boldness of the colo- 
nists was now converted into the most ground- 
less fear; no attempt was made to recover 
either the dying or the dead; but getting 
under sail, they were standing towards Bissao, 
where the Hankey and the cutter were seen 
at anchor. The communication between the 
two ships produced the worst consequences ; 
for not only did the discontent and irregularity 
of the Calypso spread to her consort, but also a 
fever which had been contracted by her crew. 
Bitter reproaches against each other were 
heard in that unfortunate ship; and finding 
the comfortable order in which the Hankey 
was kept, and that she had been carefully sup- 
plied with fresh provisions, they loudly ac- 


| cused their members of the council of men. 
i‘ They were tired with the length of the 
voyage, irritated with sickness, the loss of 
their associates, and the disappointment of 
their hopes ; and became extremely dissatisfied 
with their situation.’ Indeed, apprehension 
and despondency had already become pretty 
general. The first object after the junction of 
the ships was the redemption. of the captive 
women and children; which was kindly un- 
dertaken by Sefior De Sylva Cordoza, a mer- 
chant of Bissao, who sent a boat with some of 
his grumetas, or native servants, to King Bell- 
chore, a savage remarkable for his exploits and 
his treachery, who resided at Canabac, with 
the articles requisite for their ransom. On the 
19th they returned with the prisoners, except 
a woman and child, who were detained in the 
clutches of King Jalorem, on another part of 
the island of Canabac. These females had 
been tolerably treated by the natives, for 
which they were indebted to the prejudice that 
makes them regard European women with 
disgust: ‘ their devil,’ says Beaver, ‘is white.’ 
After having procured a plentiful supply of 
water, provisions, and refreshments, the vessels 
proceeded to Bulama.”” 

It is nearly needless to add, that this unfor- 
tunate expedition ended most miserably: the 
particulars are very distressing, though both 
interesting and curious ; and, as they must be 
read with feelings of deep anxiety, we regret 
that they are too long for extract. Beaver 
lost two years and a half in the wretched ex- 
periment, of which he was at last almost the 
only survivor. 

In 1795, having rejoined the service, he was 
at the taking of the Cape of Good Hope; and 
in 1799, after frequently and greatly distin- 
guishing himself, he was appointed Commander 
of the Dolphin, 44. The narrative proceeds 
to detail his gallant exploits, and his numerous 
plans for improving various departments, arms, 
charts, works, machinery, &c. &¢., connected 
with his profession,—but for these we must 
refer to Captain Smyth’s volume. In 1800 he 
was posted, and took a prominent part in Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie’s landing in Egypt. His 
last important service was the disembarkation 
of the force by which the Isle of France was 
conquered in December 1810. He afterwards 
cruised about for several years in his fine 
frigate the Nisus, achieving laudable enter- 
prises in the Indian Seas; and died April 5th, 
1813, aged only forty-eight, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, on his return to England. ‘* Ad- 
mired in life” (says his friend, the author), 
“he was still more worthy of admiration in 
that trial which is the touchstone of us all. 
To use the emphatic words of a gallant com- 
panion in arms, Captain Schomberg, who as- 
siduously attended his sick-bed,—‘ He has not 
only taught us how to die, but also how we 
should live, in order to be enabled thus to meet 
death.” 

With this we should conclude our remarks, 
but that the Appendix supplies the following 
pleasing specimen of Captain Beaver’s literary 
talents. 

« On the Battle between the Milford frigate and the Dieu de 
Coigny, fought on the 10th of May, 1780. 
be = the wind, three leagues or more, 
es) 


ied a lofty sail; 
* Let’s hoist a Dutch for decoy, 


And closely hug the gale.’ 
Nine knots the nimble Milford ran— 
* Thus, thus,’ the master cried ; 
Hull up, she raised the chase in view, 
And soon was side by side. 


* Down the Dutch ensign, up St. George, 
To quarters now all ae 
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With lighted match, beside his 
Pach British warrior stands. om 
¢ Give fire!’ the gallant captain cries ; 
Tis cannons roar ; 
And then we'll send you more.’ 
Yon French jack shivers in the wind, 
rr 
wel may— must come 
For Britons shall prevail. é 
Raked fore and aft, her shatter’d hull 
Admits the briny flood ; 
Her decks are covered with the slain, 
Her scuppers stream with blood. 
Our chain-shot whistle in the wind, 
pe descend like ; 
* Huzza! my hearts, three 
Our foe begins to quail.’ 
The fight is done—she strikes—she yields; 
No more our force she braves :— 


li bear our cross, and prove 
That Britons rule the waves.” 


shouts! 





ROYAL POETRY. 


Two volumes of poetry, by King Louis of 
Bavaria, have been translated into French, and 
published in Paris. This monarch, happily for 
his country, is (as we have often had occa- 
sion to state) most advantageously distin. 
guished from the other kings of continental 
Europe. His education was not the usual edu- 
cation of courts. He resided, a simple student, 
at the universities, associated with learned men 
and artists, travelled over Europe with an in- 
quisitive and poetical eye, and every where 
sought knowledge, and imbibed generous feel- 
ings. Ina word, he studied to become a king, 
as if he were studying an art or a science, or 
rather, as if he were about to devote himself to 
some sacred office. In consequence, scarcely 
had he mounted the throne, when he cast a 
new splendour on Bavaria. Germany saw in 
him a genuine German prince, who had wit- 
nessed her calamities, and the slavery by which 
Napoleon had disgraced her. At that earlier 

od, when the heroic youth of the German 
universities followed their professors and mas- 
ters, alternately chanting and philosophising, 
to the army or to the assault, Prince Louis of 
Bavaria, distant, and almost in captivity, par- 
ticipated in their enthusiasm, and envied Kér- 
ner his death on the field of battle. In sub- 
sequent and more tranquil days, longing for 
liberty as ardently as the humblest subject of 
the monarchs whose equal he was soon to be- 
come, he profoundly meditated on reforms and 
ameliorations of government: always attached 
to the arts, he repaired to Italy, to increase his 
acquaintance with them: devout, he main- 
tained his faith, without forgetting that the 
religion he professed was one of philosophy and 
benevolence. Thus passed his youth; occupied 
by patriotism, the arts, and piety. Every day, 
as a relaxation, or rather as a pledge of in- 
tended and future good, he composed some 
short piece of poetry. The day of his acces- 
sion to the Bavarian crown arriving, he shewed 
himself what he had always been; only his 
speculations were converted into actions. A 
severe economy, unlooked-for retrenchments, 
replaced the somewhat improvident luxury of 
the excellent Maximilian his father. Liberty 
of thinking, equality of religious sects, received 
a new sanction. Munich became a city of arts 
and sciences: a museum, rich, and every day 
augmenting—a university, which reckoned 
Schelling at the head of its philosophers—mag- 
nificent libraries—wise regulations, especially 
calculated to reform the savage manners of the 
students—attracted to it the flower of the Ger- 
man youth. King Louis thus created in the 
south a rival to Berlin ; and he himself, in the 


from the elevation of his throne, to criticism ; 
and opened to the public his journal of good 
thoughts—for so onght the two volumes to 
which we have alluded to be entitled, and as 
such they ought to be read. They are the 
notes of the studies of a good king. The fol- 
lowing are a few specimens ; divested, of course, 
of their metrical form. 
“ Tivoli. 

“* Do you hear the lamentable voice which 
escapes from the midst of these ruins? This 
was the magnificent and vain-glorious resi- 
dence of our enemy. But the whole has crum- 
bled away. In vain does the eye of curiosity 
seek for its traces: the earth has long ago re- 
claimed what belonged to it. 

To appear, to disappear,—is the common 
fate of us all. Nations unceasingly prey upon 
one another; authority changes hands every 
moment ; but the earth always preserves its 
ancient power. What German must not ex- 
perience a profound emotion on this spot ? 
Traveller! thou treadest the soil on which 
was built the villa of Quintilius Varus; of that 
Varus who despised the Germans, and whom 
the Germans made to feel the weight of their 
vengeance. The name of Hermann faintly 
resounds amidst the silence of the solitary 
valley. 

I redden, at once with shame and joy, when 
I reflect on what Germany is, and on what she 
formerly was. Will she no more be roused by 
the voice of the liberator? Has she reached 
that point of debasement? Are her present 
chains less heavy than those of ancient times ? 
Now, as then, victories are to be gained, liberty 
is to be achieved. Was not Rome then all- 
powerful? Were not the legions which pe- 
rished under the walls of Teutsburg the flower 
of her armies ? 

What! we are never to profit by the lessons 
of history! Fame is no more to proclaim the 
glorious triumphs of the Germans! Rome has 
long been the spoil of every conqueror: Ger- 
many, self-destroyed, bends to the yoke of the 
Corsican ; discord alone has vanquished her.” 


“* On hearing the Bavarian March. 
(Jan. 1814.) 

*¢ Sounds which powerfully move my soul, 
which inspire me with new ardour, and give 
me new strength for the combat—you kindle 
the courage of my heart. A burning desire 
fills my breast. I seize the sword with enthu- 
siasm; and a devouring fire consumes my 
being. 

The time has arrived at which we must live 
only for the present moment. Determined 
action alone can regenerate order. It is only 
by war that a durable peace can be obtained. 

he blood now spilt will ensure a rich produce 
for the future. 

What superlative transport to enjoy such a 
triumph !—to be present at the finest epoch of 
Germany! But the death of those who die for 
their country is not less enviable: an eternal 
glory awaits them. 

Behold the German youth; who, led by their 
princes, rush. on France! I alone am com- 
pelled to remain inactive, and far from the 
field! I! who was so early imbued with the 
German spirit; who never shrunk in the pre- 
sence of danger, or was intimidated by the vic- 
tories of our opponents; I see myself excluded 
from this good fortune ! 

I feel my blood boil in my veins. I struggle 
with the destiny which detains me from the 
conflict. To assist in the downfal of the ty- 





midst of this learned world which he animated, 


rant, to pursue him to his own throne —alas ! 


a frank and unpretending author, submitted,’ 


SS 
that is a happiness for the privation of which 
nothing can compensate. 

Yes, ye martial trumpets, ye summon me to 
follow the brave sons of Germany, to share in 
the battle of the nations, to fight until the 
enemy of humanity is defeated, — until the 
peace of the world been conquered. May 
that great work be accomplished by us!” 

“ On my Visit to Schwetzingen, in the 

Summer of 1810. 

“ Seated, solitarily, on the ruins of the temple 
of Mercury at Schwetzingen, my thoughts re. 
verted to a period long passed. Artificial ruins, 
you have become real ones since I saw you; so 
many things, alas! have ished. These 
haunts, which witnessed the days of my youth, 
are now the confidants of my sadness ; and yet 
they awaken the most pleasing recollections, 
What I have undergone, what I have seen, 
and what I have acquired, are. no where so 
vividly recalled to my mind as here. Schwet- 
zingen! afflicting image of worldly vicissi. 
tudes! I resided there but as a s 4 
Hidden from the eyes even. of those who loved 
me, I lived on the past, with respect both to the 
dead and to the living. I had before me. the 
writings of Jean de Miiller, that friend of 
whom death has prematurely deprived me,— 
those admirable works which warm the heart 
and elevate the soul. Absorbed in profound 
melancholy, tears filled my eyes on. thinking of 
Hompesch ;* of that friend whom I lamented 
as I never did lament, and as I never shall 
lament, any other person. Rapid death tore 
those two cherished beings from me in the 
same year. Alas! I little thought at that 
time that I should so soon assume the mourn- 
ing scarf for thee, O noble Stadion !t the 
friend of Hompesch, and of Germany. 
same day which had separated those two friends, 
a year after re-united them for ever. Will m 
life also terminate at the same instant? Dea 
has deprived me of many faithful. friends; but 
the memory of them survives. Let all totter 
around me, I will remain to myself the same— 
attached to whatever is good.” 

‘* On contemplating my First-born, when 

only six days old. 

‘¢ May a sweet sleep close thine eyes! Repose 
in peace, beloved infant! Thou art yet ry 
rant of the troubles of this life; but, ! 
happy childhood flies with rapid wing. 

A stranger to the joys of existence, thou art 
also a stranger to its sufferings; but thou wilt 
not escape them more than any other mortal. 
We are all born imperfect. . 

The morning of thy life has been saluted 
by general rejoicing. Max, O! my dear Max, 
be a good man. Then, even amidst the cares 
of royalty, thou wilt enjoy the serene slumbers 
of innocence. 

Thou smilest, and openest wide thine eyes. 
At present thou castest on the world a joyful 
look. This world will one day make thee taste 
its bitterness ; and thou wilt learn how wicked 
and deceitful it is. 

Behold, extended on his little couch, feeble 
and helpless, he who one day is to govern 
men! Happy will the person then be consi- 
dered who knows how to pléase, eveh in trifles, 
one who has so much to give, and who can 
take so much away. , 

Nothing on earth is durable. May this 
truth be early engraved on thy young mind. 





* Baron William de Hom: » Minister of the Finances 
ber, 1809. 


of Bavaria, died the 9th of 
t 





tantlary from Austria at the Court of Bavariy died the 
rom Aus! a ie 
Sth of December, 1810. 
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But virtue will render herself superior to all 
vicissitudes. Thou owest her eternal fidelity. 

Wear heaven in thy heart. Whether in 
solitude or in crowds, obey like a child the 
divine precepts; and death will find thee tran- 
quil and happy. 

Never forget, O Max! that thou art a Ger- 
man. Let not the false splendour of the fo- 
reigner dazzle thee. Be ever on thy guard 
against his stratagems. 

If he who has given thee life should hear 
from thy mouth only the lispings of infancy ; 
if he should fall early in the defence of his 
eountry, drop a tear on his grave. 

Learn to inherit his German feelings. Draw 
thy sword fearlessly for thy fire-sides ; die with 
joy im protecting them ; be worthy of thy an- 
eestors !’’"—Foreign Journals. 





PHRENOLOGY. 
[Seeond notice :—Conclusion. } 

As Dr. Spurzheim has arrived in town since 
eur preceding paper was written, we shall, in 
courtesy to our foreign visitor, treat the subject 
with less of levity than before ; though, having 
indulged in a peep at Mr. De Ville’s gallery of 
easts, we certainly were never more inclined 
to laugh in our lives than we were at the nu- 
merous collection of desperately ugly specimens 
thereexhibited. To be hanged is nothing ; and 
even the terror of dissection fades before the 
more horrible apprehension of being thus gib- 
beted’ in everlasting plaster, and stuck up to be 
viewed and lectured upon, in grinning phrenolo- 
gical infamy. It should operate strongly against 
the commission of crime; and we are inclined 
to think, that if a row of these busts were 
planted in front of the Old Bailey, as the 
Grand Signior exhibits ears and heads in front 
of the Seraglio, they would strike such a dread 
into the hearts of evil-doers, that we should 
have few more instances of capital offences. 
We hope the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department will ponder upon this suggestion ; 
and we dare say the patriotism and science of 
Mr. De Ville will induce him to sell a set at a 
reasonable price. Meanwhile return we to our 
publications on Phrenology. 

Mr. Stone, in his pamphlet, demonstrates 
that. the phrenological developements of: the 
monsters Burke and Hare not only do not 
correspond with, but directly and absolutely 
contradict, their acknowledged characters. 
Burke’s organ of destructiveness was below 
the common average in fifty skulls, and his 
organs of benevolence and conscientiousness 
above the average; and yet Burke was one of 
the most cold-blooded, systematic destroyers 
that ever disgraced humanity: his cerebellum 
was also below the average size. With regard 
to Hare, Mr. Stone, from an accurate compari- 
son, shews that the organ of destructiveness in 
this atrocious murderer was not above the 
average size, and that many individuals of ex- 
emplary character, at the same time that they 
possess this orga 
greater deficiency in the alleged organs of be- 
gevolence and conscientiousness. The skulls 
of other hardened assassins, of whom a list of 
sixteen is cited, afford similar results, and are 
all formed as if it were on purpose to stultify 
the theories of the phrenologists. The same 
examination and ratiocination applied to thieves 
proved that had the organ of acquisitive- 
ness often absulutely and relatively less than 
honest individuals, and the organ of conscien- 
tiousness larger :— from all which data, and a 
table of measurements (fatal to phrenology as 
figures and demonstrations can be), Mr. Stone 
thus concludes : 


n larger than he did, exhibit a. 





“ They profess that their doctrines are as well 
established, and as palpable to every inquirer, as 
the most demonstrable truths in nature, yet do 
not agree among themselves on the most preli- 
minary points ; — Dr. Gall ridiculed the bumps 
of Dr. Spurzheim; Dr. Spurzheim rejects with 
disdain the callipers of Mr. Combe; and Mr. 
Combe has been lately engaged in an open 
phrenological warfare with one of the most in- 
telligent of his contemporaries, on the subject 
of what is even the necessary result or tend- 
ency of their faith ; — they give an organ one 
function to-day, another to-morrow ;— they 
maintain that a large organ of veneration is, at 
one time, the characteristic configuration of 
the head of a saint — at another, equally essen- 
tial to that of the most notorious and professed 
infidel! Lastly come the interminable com- 
binations of their imaginary organs; and thus 
the phrenologists shift from argument to argu- 
ment, from position to position, resembling the 
ghosts in Virgil’s Inferno: 

* Huc, illuc volitant, nec certé in sede morantur.’” 

To this mortal carte Mr George Combe, the 
Edinburgh apostle of phrenology, returned 
tierce. He accuses Mr. Stone of omitting the 
breadth of the organs in his measurements, 
and thence of drawing erroneous deductions ; 
and also of mistaking one of the cases (that of 
Pepe) on which he argued. Mr. Stone rejoins, 
that he did not measure breadth, because it was 
purely fanciful and ideal—a trick of every 
manipulator, incapable of rule or definition. 
In other points this is a very able pamphlet, 
resting on strong facts and arguments, which 
it would be no easy matter to meet — impos- 
sible to overthrow. 

The publication of Mr. Montgomery,with Dr. 
Thompson’s answer, is of very little importance 
to phrenology. Neither of the writers apply 
the callipers so closely as to elucidate the dis- 
pute with any new discoveries ; and we pass to 
the Travels of Phrenologasto, as affording more 
amusing materials ; though we regret that its 
playful and ingenious author (Mr. Trotter) has 
since fallen a victim to the climate of India. 
The Introduction is a whimsical piece of mysti- 
fication, but we learn that the MS. had fallen 
from the moon, whither its writer, Gio. Bal- 
scopo, had flown in a balloon, and whence the 
said Gio. could devise no means of returning. 
In that lunar world he tells us—‘* When I 
began to examine the inhabitants a little more 
closely, I found that they all wore their hair 
very closely shaved, and had their heads painted 
white. Nor was this the only thing remark- 
able, for the head of every individual was 
chalked out by black lines into a variety of 
little fields and enclosures, very much in the 
same style as we see a gentleman’s estate in 
England laid down on a map. These divisions, 
among the bulk of the people, amounted alto- 
gether to thirty-three; but a few gentlemen, 
dressed in long black gowns, and who appeared 
to be possessed of some authority, had extended 
them, by fainter lines, to a much greater num- 
ber. These divisions and subdivisions had each 
a particular number affixed to them, and the 
philosophers above mentioned had, by way of 
ornament, a skull hanging on a golden chain 
round their necks. The dress of the women, 
too, I could not but think very fantastic, and 
unlike any thing I had. seen before, being of a 
light sky-blue substance interspersed all over 
with groups of skulls, which in some of them 
were clustered together in a very fanciful way. 
One lady, whose name I refrain from mention- 
ing, on whose dress was a great profusion of 
these insignia, afterwards assured me that they 
represented the skulls of all her ancestors, in a 





direct line, for fifteen generations, and amounted 
to the enormous number of thirty-two thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-eight.” 

One of the philosophers further informs him, 
that “‘‘ this flourishing country is the famous 
kingdom of Phrenologasto, the capital of which, 
in the Italian tongue, is Cranioscoposco. The 
origin of the nation, as it has been recorded in 
all our most learned works, and handed down 
by tradition through twenty-five centuries, is 
highly curious and instructive. Our forefathers, 
you must know, from whom the whole colony 
is descended, were originally twelve inhabitants 
of that part of the globe to which you belong, 
which is called Egypt. At the time when that 
country was renowned for the occult sciences, 
and had obtained a glory for learning and phi- 
losophy which has been since eclipsed by the 
pre-eminence of other states, there lived a sect 
of philosophers who devoted their whole labours 
to the study of cranielogy. Start not, young 
man,’ he continued (for I began to be incredu- 
lous), ‘ start not at this information, which I 
see must be new to you, as from your surprise 
it is clear that you regard that noble art as an 
invention of modern days. Is it then indeed 
true that this profound science, which was once 
the glory of Egypt, has been again lost to the 
world? Holy fathers! can it be so? No won- 
der that the world is in its present state of 
degradation and darkness. Alas! alas! too 
truly did the wise Proco, looking through his 
telescope on the world below, allege that the 
art there had again sunk into oblivion.’ ” 

He is presented to the king, and says: ‘* My 
hair was cropped very short, and to cover the 
natural deformity of my head, an artificial 
skull, of perfect symmetry, was fastened over 
it by means of springs. I afterwards dis- 
covered, that many ladies and gentlemen of 
the court wore this disguise, much in the same 
way as artificial teeth and hair are worn in my 
own country. When I entered the presence- 
chamber, I was instructed to advance twelve 
paces into the room, and kneeling down, to 
strike my head thirty-three times on the 
ground, in token of the thirty-three grand 
divisions of the human skull; and that a herald 
would then advance, who would call out in a 
loud voice the names of the thirty-three dif- 
ferent organs. As every person in the kingdom 
has some organ more developed than another, 
by which it is known to what clan or family 
he belongs, it is the usual custom, when the 
herald arrives at that particular organ in the 
catalogue, for the individual to raise his hand, 
and, touching the corresponding spot on his 
head, to answer ‘ Eccomi.’ As for me, I could 
not yet be said to belong to any one division, 
the shape of my skull not being particularly 
ascertained ; in which I might have been put 
to some difficulty, when it was fortunately dis- 
covered in the herald’s office, that there was a 
saving clause for those who had no predomi- 
nant quality, and who were classed under the 
general title of idiots (goffi). Upon this it was 
thought advisable by the lord chamberlain and 
master of the ceremonies, that to avoid the 
enactment of a new law, or the infringement 
of the rules of the court, I should consider my- 
self for the present under that denomination.” 

All the principal officers in the government 
are elected according to their phrenological 
developements. - 

“ The king alone wore his head covered ; as 
it was thought more politic, and more ac- 
cordant to the dignity of majesty, that the 
manifestation of his faculties should not be 
open to public inspection, or the vulgar sur- 
mises of the multitude.” 
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We’ liave not’ room ‘to follow ‘our’ amusing 
traveller through his moon adventures, but 
must quote his account of the great national 
University. 

“ The following was the form of entrance 
into the lower class, or that of mechanics,— 
which was by far the most numerous division 
of the school. Having ascertained the predo- 
minant organ in the boy’s head, the particulars 
of the examination, as in the higher college, 
were registered in the books of the society, and 
it was immediately determined to what walk in 
life he should be educated. Those who had 
large protuberances in the parts of time and 
number were marked down as watchmakers 
and accountants; those who shewed a disposi- 
tion for harmony and time were destined to be 
musicians; and others, who were inclined to 
secretiveness or cunning, were set apart for 
police officers; the combative and destructive 
classes were destined for soldiers; a shew of 
the principle of constructiveness led the way 
for coachmakers, carpenters, or tailors; whilst 
wit, individuality, and imitation, gave rise to 
lawyers, fiddlers, and mountebanks ; the organ 
of conscientiousness was supposed to be best for 
an attorney’s clerk—the organ of firmness for 
a jailor. In this manner the whole professions 
in the kingdom were supplied with men of the 
most certain and undeniable qualifications ; and 
as in the whole world the just proportion of 
males and females has been reasonably pointed 
out as a singular mark of the wisdom of nature, 
so it was found that, in this institution, the 
number of persons in every condition of life 
exactly adapted itself to the demand; which 
analogy is, to my mind, a more satisfactory 
proof than any other of the reasonableness of 
the system.” ' 

On examining 9 chamber of comparative 
apatomists, the author relates ‘ 

‘This was‘a noble room, two hundred feet 
long by eighty wide, and filled with many 
tables, at each of which one of the anatomists 
was at work. I computed there could not be 
less than four hundred present ; besides a vast 
collection of all manner of beasts and birds, 
which were confined in ‘cages round the room, 
and supplied to those learned gentlemen at the 
expense of government. The first I came up 
to was employed in extracting the destructive 
organ from a cat’s head. The operation being 
finished, and a mouse placed before her, she 
took it gently up in her paw and licked it all 
over, apparently with much tenderness. The 
mouse, on getting on its legs, ran immediately 
under an adjoining table, where another gen- 
tleman was employed in inserting the same 
organ into the head of a lamb, who no.sooner 
saw the mouse than he devoured it without 
remorse. An anatomist, a little further down 
the room, who was also a great architect, was 
extracting the organ of constructiveness from 
a spider’s head, in which, he said, it was much 
more fully developed than in any other animal 
that was known. Another had been employed 
for three months on the head of a musquito 
(a common animal in that country): in com- 
paring it with that of a famous murderer who 
died about that time, he had found in both 
heads a strong degree of the organ of blood- 
thirstiness. I had not gone much further when 
a young tiger came running towards me, at 
which I felt rather uneasy, till my guide as- 
sured me his destructive organ had been com- 
pletely extracted a week before. Her majesty 
the queen keeps a number of these animals in 
her park, who, having gone through this ope- 
ration jn the anatomical school, herd with the 
cows and deer, and eat apples‘from her majes« 
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ty’s hand. I was just leaving the room when 
a gentleman me to step aside to look at 
the head of a freg he was then dissecting, in 
which he had ‘found the of locomotion 
in a very perfect state. At his right hand lay 
a cast in plaster of Paris of a grasshopper’s 
skull, which he had made for the purpose of 
examining its saltatory organ. He assured me 
he had found a perfect fac-simile of it in the 
head of an eminent dancing-master who had 
but lately died. The same person, a year be- 
fore, had made some curious experiments on 
the head of a cock-chafer, where the organ of 
circumspection was very remarkable. He proved 
to me, beyond a doubt, that this organ did not 
originally belong to that species of animal, but 
was an hereditary quality, which had gradually 
manifested itself from the time that boys be- 
came acquainted with the cruel practice of 
spinning them on needles.’ 

And now we must leave phrenology and our 
author together, with one piquant extract rela- 
tive to the fair sex (o’ th’ moon, be it re. 
marked). %s 

“The queen, in whose pericranium, like 
that of most of her sex, was a wonderful rise 
of inquisitiveness, was particularly anxious to 
know if the organs of curiosity and vanity were 
as prevalent with my own countrywomen as 


with hers, and said she would be happy if I| all 


would describe the means by which we de- 
pressed them ; for this lady had a great idea of 
promoting, -by her own example, and by her 
personal influence, the moral and domestic vir- 
tues of her female subjects. In reply to these 
inquiries, I assured her majesty that it was a 
subject to which I had seldom given much at- 
tention, either in the land below or in her 
majesty’s realms; though I could answer for 
my own dear countrywomen, that they pos- 
sessed as great a,sharg.of love, and modesty, 
and attachihént to theif children, as in any 
other country of the world. But when her 
majesty, who’ would not be put off with a 
general answer, asked me the average number 
of inches which ladies’ heads displayed of these 
qualities, I was obliged to confess my ignorance 
on this point ; upon which she told me I was a 
credulous old dotard, to suppose that a woman’s 
disposition could be guessed at by any thing she 
said or did.” 

Who durst say so of the dear creatures on 
ourearth? Let him who dare! 





The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Gardens delineated, &c. &c. Nos. I. and II. 
8vo. London, 1829. N. Hailes. 

As the Zoological Society has been gradually 

advancing in importance, and will soon, we 

trust, shew its ntility, by introducing into the 
country such animals as may adorn its plea- 
sures as well as enrich its economy and com- 
merce, we have from time to time recorded 
those proceedings which seemed to tend to this 
desirable consummation. In some minor points 
we think there might be improvemehts ; but 
there are few of any consequence which, on 
examining ‘the pros and cons, we have not 
found bottomed on good reasons. The form of 

a subscriber being called on to sanction the en- 

trance into the gardens of a visiter paying a 

shilling, is, for instance, in our opinion, a need- 

less piece of trouble and inconveniency ; and 
we shall be still more sorry to hear that a pre- 
valent suspicion respecting the Institution is 
well grounded, viz. that it is intended to 
make it more aristocratical, and to get rid of 
the class of subscribers in middle life, such as 





ble tradesmen, by whom in its infancy 
it “ been mainly cherished and supported. 


SE 
We cannot, however, believe that.there is any 
truth in this rumour, and we should be glad to 
see it contradicted by authority. - 

But to come to the publication before us. It 
is the ier agri of gre in mon 
parts, purporting to furnish descriptions and 
figures in Sihestention of the natural history of 
the living animals in the Society’s collection, 
with the sanction of the council, and under the 
superintendence of the secretary (Mr. Vigors) 
and the vice-secretary (Mr. Bennett). We 
have in a preceding review spoken of the gra. 
tifications which attend the studies of the natu. 
ralist, and therefore need only. notice here that 
they are not a little enhanced when they can 
be particularly directed to rare and curious 
subjects, as in the case of the Zoological Gar. 
dens. If we find amusement in observing the 
habits of creatures the most familiar to us, still 
greater entertainment is afforded us when 
making ourselves acquainted with those of 
stranger natures. The soft chinchilla, the ar. 
chitect beaver, the graceful llama, the anoma- 
lous kangaroo, and many others both of birds 
and beasts, offer constant food for observation ; 
and when located in habitats similar to their 
native climates and congenial to their native 
characters, are admirably adapted impressively 
to instruct:the young and enlarge the minds of 

. And this purpose the’ present design is 
beautifully calculated to aid. The embellish. 
ments are very handsome; the animals finely 
drawn by W. Harvey; and the wood-cuts, by 
Branston and Wright, quite little gems in that 
style of art. Of the letter-press, also, we may 
speak in high terms, as well suited to convey 
popular information. The proper study of 
mankind, it is true, may be man ; but it will 
be no disadvantage to add to it some knowledge 
of the animal world—links in the chain of crea- 
tion so intir etted with its moral and 
intellectual ‘hk And here we have their 
history, anecdotes of their instincts and habits, 
and all that information which the undertaking 
requires. In these Numbers, the Chinchilla ; 
Ratel; Wanderoo, Diana, and Mona Monkeys ; 
Hare Indian, Esquimaux, and Australian Dogs; 
Barbary Mouse; Condor; Crested Curassow ; 
Macaws (2); Napu Musk-deer; Palm Squir- 
rel; Peccaries @) 5 Storks (2); Spoonbill ; 
and Californian Owl—are ably figured and de- 
scribed ; and we have only to add, that the tail- 
pieces are delightful little bits of art, and, with 
the typography, reflect great credit even on 
Whittingham’s Chiswick press. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Polynesian Researches, during a Residence of 
nearly Six Years in the South Sea Islands. 
By William Ellis. 2vols. 8vo. London, 1829. 
Fisher. 

WE have no space even to enter into « brief 

analysis of these highly interesting volumes ; 

and it must suffice for the present to observe, 
that they are replete with valuable and curious 
matter, descriptive of the South Sea Islands 
and their inhabitants. Having on a former 
occasion spoken rather despondingly of the la- 
bours of Mr. Ellis and his Missionary brethren, 
we are the more pleased that an opportunity 
now offers to congratulate them on a partial 
success they have undoubtedly achieved, and 
which is proven by the practical results of their 
having induced the natives to abandon infanti- 
cide, formerly so all-prevailing in these islands; 
by the abolition of the brutal, yet singular insti- 
tution of the Areois; and by their having excited 
these people from their natural indolence to 
works of useful labour and industrious occu- 





pation. A strain of unaffected, unexaggerated 
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piety runs. through the work, without inter- 

fering, in the slightest degree, with the informa- 

tion it affords. A more advantageous title 
might certainly have been chosen: the resort 
to a Greek nomenclature for this portion of the 
world, appears to us, in the first instance, to 
have been absurd ; and we suspect that not a few 
readers will be startled to find the Missionary 

Ellis’s account of the South Sea Islands ushered 

forth as “* Polynesian Researches.” 

A Comprehensive Grammar of the English 
Language, with Exercises in a familiar Style, 
ge. gc. By W. Pinnock. London, 1829. 

‘oole and Edwards. 

Mr. Pinnock is so generally known and ap- 
preciated as an able guide to the instruction of 
youth, that his name is a sufficient passport to 
any work of education. Nor will this Grammar 
detract from his credit: on the contrary, as far 
as we have had time to examine it, we consider 
it to be a very valuable production, very sound 
in its older canons, and very ingenious in its 
newer views. 


History of the Jews. Family Library, No. VI. 
Of the History, Vol. rid J. Murray. 

Hicuty as we spoke of the first volume of 
this History, we owe no less praise to Mr. Mil- 
man’s second, which relates the events from 
the captivity to the period of Vespasian, when 
John of Gischala fled from Jerusalem, and left 
it a prey to feuds and disorder. Another of 
these admirable little tomes will finish this 
branch of the Family Library, of which the 
early volumes are already out of print. 


The Friends’ Epistle, 1829. 
Ir is generally known that the Society of 
Friends vo es a moral and religious 
admonition, which is drawn, up at their annnal 
meeting: that of the present year is now before 
us, 2nd somewhat remarkable for the fashion 
in which it appears. For though plain in their 
own attire, language, and manners, the Friends 
seem to be quite the reverse in their typo- 
graphy. The Epistle is indeed a brilliant spe- 
cimen of the various ways in which Howlett 
and Brimmer print with letters of gold, silver, 
and the gayest colours, upon paper of the most 
beautiful texture and various hues. The little 
books are ‘truly literary curiosities. With re- 
gard to their contents, it appears. that it has 





cost members of this Society 13,8002. in resist- | 


ing the payment of tithes, ecclesiastical, and 
some military demands; and that numbers 
once in communion with them in America have 
fallen off from their persuasion. The rest of 
the text is exhortative to piety and virtue. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Our Paris letter of this week contains no- 
thing of sufficient interest to print. A few 
days ago, says our correspondent, a gourmand 
of haut ton and fastidious taste promised the 
sum of a thousand francs reward to any mem- 
ber of the gastronomic trade who should in- 
vent a new dish capable of tickling his palate. 
Accordingly, before twenty-four hours had 
elapsed, a squirrel, stuffed with pounded eels, 

, truffles, garlic, and anchovies, was served 

up to his epicureship. Were I, however, to 
fer double the sum for either a novel idea or 
curious anecdote, I should be left in the lurch. 
ye are to have private concerts during the 
winter,—or oper paging at private houses, 
for admittance will not be gratis, as the object 
of these musical meetings is to form a fund for 
poor ought to bless 


portioning orphans. 
St. Paul; for bad he not said that “ charity 





covereth a multitude of sins,” poverty would 
interest but little. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 


M. Champollion’s Eleventh Letter—concluded. 
I HavE given almost a whole day to the little 
isle of Beghé, near Phile, where the commis- 
sion of Egypt indicated the remains of a small 
Egyptian edifice:—in fact, I found some co- 
lumns of a very small temple of very bad work- 
manship, and of the time of Philometor: but I 
learned, from inscriptions, that I was in the 
isle of Snem—a name which I have frequently 
met with, from Ombos to Dakkeh, in the 
legends of the gods, especially those of the 
god Chnouphis and the goddess Hathor. This 
was one of the most holy places in Egypt, and 
a sacred island, to which pilgri were 
made much earlier than to the neighbouring 
isle of Phile, called in the Egyptian language 
Manlak. Hence came the Coptic Pilaeh, the 
Arab Bilag, and the Greek Philai,—none of 
which have any thing at all to do with fil 
(elephant), as some pretended etymologists 
have affirmed. 

The temple of Snem (Beghé) was, in fact, 
dedicated to Chnouphis and Hathor; and the 
monument now existing was only the second 
edition of a much older and larger temple, 
built under the reign of the Pharaoh Ame- 
nophis II., the successor of Meris. I have 
found the ruins of this temple and the remains 
of a colossal statue of the same Pharaoh, which 
adorned one of the pylones. of the ancient 
temple. I collected in this island, while 
scrambling over rocks of rose-coloured granite, 
twenty inscriptions, all of the times of the 
Pharaohs, proving visits and. acts of adoration 
in the hdly,.island vf Snem by great personages 
of ancient Egypt; and,.among others, Ist, a 
proscynema of a Basilico-grammate, command- 
ing the troops under the Pharaoh Ameno- 
phis III. (Memnon) grammate, named Ame- 
nomoph ; 2d, an inscription certifying . the pil- 
grimage of a high priest of Ammon, a prince of 
the family of Rhamses ; 3d, that of an Ethio- 
pian prince named _Memosis, under Ameno- 
phis III. ; 4th, that of the Ethiopian prince 
Messi, under Rhamses the Great ; 5th, that of 
a high priest of Anouké, called Amenomoph ; 
th, a proscynema, conceived in these terms— 
** T am come to you, I your servant to you all, 
great gods who reside in Snem; grant me all the 
benefits which are in your hands (to me), the 
intendant of the lands of the king, lord of the 
world, Amenophis(III.): Amosis :’’—this Amo- 
sis is represented by the side of the inscription, 
raising his hands in an attitude of adoration ; 
7th, lastly, towards the summit of a mountain 
of great rocks of granite, I have copied a beau- 
tiful inscription, which certifies that in the 
years thirty, thirty-four, and thirty-nine, of 
the reign of Rhamses the Great (Sesostris), one 
of the princes, his children, was present at the 
panegyrie of Snem, and celebrated it by sacri- 
fices. Ido not speak of many other inscrip- 
tions, which are merely onomastic; and of 
some others, which,—containing only royal 
legends sculptured on a large scale, of the 
Pharaohs Psammeticus I. and II., Apries 
and Amasis,—seem to have been intended to 
record the visit of those Pharaohs to the isle of 
Snem, or perhaps great excavations in the 
mountains of this island, the granite of which 
is very beautiful. , 

ore we left Phile, I landed on the right 





or opposite bank of the river, to hunt after the 
inscriptions on the rocks of granite, among 


= =~] 
which is that hewn into the form of a seat, 


which M. Letronne has t might be 
the abaton mentioned in the Greek inscrip- 
tions of the obelisks of Phile; it is, how- 
ever, only a rock like the others, with this 
difference, that it is covered with very curious ° 
inscriptions, but which have no connexion 
with the gods of Phile. The most remarkable 
of these inscriptions are the psec ame A 
stela sculptured on the rock, but half effaced, 
which records a victory gained over the Lib- 

ans by Thoutmosis IV., in the seventh year of 
his reign, the eighth day of the month of 
Phanemoth. 2. A stela of his successor Ame- 
nophis III. (Memnon) in pretty good pre- 
servation ; also fourteen lines, recording that 
Pharaoh haying just subdued the Ethiopians, in 
the fifth year of his reign, passed by this 
place, and held a panegyrie (a religious assem- 
bly). 3. Ap ema to Neith and to Man- 
dou, for the health of King Mandoouthph 
(Smendés), of the twenty-first dynasty. 4. 
A proscynema to Hor-Ammon, Saté, and Man- 
dou, for the health of King Nepherothph 
(Nepherites), of the twenty-ninth dynasty. 
I do not speak of a multitude of a 
of, private individuals to Chnouphis and to 
Saté, the great divinities of the cataract. 

The rocks on the way from Phile to Syene, 
and which I explored on the 7th of February, 
have also a great number addressed to the 
same divinities: I also copied three inscrip- 
tions and sculptures representing Ethiopian 
princes doing homage to Rhamses the Great, 
and to his dfather Mandouei—the same of 
whom I have found similar monuments in 
Nubia, 

I at length returned to Syene, which I left 
in December, and re-examined the ruins of 
the temple dedicated to Chnouphis and Saté, 
under. the Emperor Nerva: it is a monu- 
ment of the extreme decline of the arts in 
Egypt; but interesting, Ist, because it is 
the only one which bears the legend of Nerva $ 
2d, because it acquaints me with the hiero- 
glyphic-phonetic name of Syene, Souan; which 
is the Coptic name, Souan; and the origin 
of the Syene of the Greeks and the Osouan of 
the Arabs ; 3d, because the symbolic name of 
this same town, representing the plummet of 
an architect or mason, most undoubtedly al- 
ludes to the ancient position of Syene under the 
tropic of Cancer, and to the celebrated well into 
which the rays of the sun fell perpendicularly 
at the summer solstice: the Greek authors are 
full of this tradition, which might, indeed, 
have been founded on a real fact, but at an 
infinitely remote period. 

I visited in my boat the granite rocks in the 
environs of Syene, ascending towards the cata- 
ract: I found the homage of an Ethiopian 
prince to Amenophis III. and.to Queen Taia, 
his wife; an act of adoration to Chnoupbis, 
the local deity, for the health of Rhamses the 
Great; of his daughters Isenofré and Ba- 
thianti, and of their brothers Scha-hem-kame 
and Merenphtah ; the Ethiopian prince Me- 
mosis (the same of whom I found an inscrip- 
tion in the isle of Snem) on his knees, and 
adoring the prenomen of King Amenophis 
III. ; lastly, several proscynema of private 
persons or public functionaries, to the divinities 
of Syene and the cataract, Chnouphis, Saté, 
and Anouké. 

I visited for the second time the isle of Ele- 
phantina, the whole of which would hardly 
make a park fit for a good citizen of Paris, but 
which certain modern chronologists would fain 





make into a kingdom, in order to dis of 
the ancient Egyptian “dynasty of the Elephan- 
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tines. The two temples have been recently 
destroyed to build a barrack and ines at 
ene : thus the little temple has disappeared 
which was dedicated to Chnouphis by Ame- 
nophis III. I have found nothing standing 
but the two granite jambs of the doors, which 
belonged to another temple of Chnouphis, 
Saté, and Anouké, dedicated under Alexander, 
son of Alexander the Great. But a bad wall 
of a quay of Roman. construction afforded me 
mangled and mutilated fragments of several of 
the most curious edifices of Elephantine, built 
under kings Moris, Mandouei, and Rhamses 
the Great. From the remains of a chamber 
which terminates the flight of steps of the 
Egyptian quay, I have copied several curious 
hieroglyphic proscynema, and the inscription 
| a mutilated stela of the Pharaoh Man- 
nei. 

Having rejoined my squadron, and having 
nothing more to see or to do at the ancient 
boundary of the Roman empire, I quitted the 
granitic rocks of Syene and Elephantine, and 
we proceeded on our voyage to Ombos, 
where we arrived on the 12th February, and 
resumed and finished the work we began 
in December. Every thing here is of the 
Greek iod; the architecture of the great 
temple is, however, very fine, and has a grand 
effect : it was begun by Epiphanes, continued 
under Philometor and Evergetes II. Some 
bas-reliefs are of the time of Cleopatra—Cocce, 
and Soter II, This grand edifice, the ruins 
of which are extremely imposing, was conse- 
crated to the two triads which share the temple, 
which is, in fact, divided lengthwise into two 
very distinct parts. Sevek-Ra (the original 
form of Saturn, Kronos) with a crocodile’s 
head, Hathor Mpa and their son Khous- 
Hor, form the first triad. The second is com- 
posed of Aroeri, of the goddess Tsonenoufré, 
and their son Pnevtho: these are the two lords 
of Ombos; and the crocodile on the medals of 
the Ombite Nome is the animal sacred to the 
principal god, Sevek-Ra. 

pam 2 rh the consort of Philometor, bears 
in the dedications and scrolls (cartouches) sculp- 
tured on the cornice of the pronaos, a surname 
which can be no other than the Greek Tri- 
phene or Dropion ; but the first is the more 

robable : it is repeated thirty times, and is 
ible to be mistaken. 

e little temple of Ombos, like one of those 
at Phile and the temple of Hermonthis, was an 
eimisi or mammisi, ta sacred edifice, typifying 
the birth-place of the young god of the local 
triad), that is to say, a terrestrial image of the 

where the goddesses Tsonenoufré and 

athor brought into the world their sons 
us-Hér and Pnevtho, the two sons of the 
two triads of Ombos. In making my way 
the fallen stones of this little. monu- 
ment, and visiting one by one all those remains 
which will soon be swallowed up by the Nile, 
that has already destroyed the greater part 
of this temple, I found some blocks belong. 
ing to a much more ancient edifice, namely, 
a temple dedicated by Thoutmosis III. to the 
god Sevek-Ra, and with the ruins of which part 
of the eimisi was built under Evergetes IL., 
Cocce, and Soter IT. 

The temple of Ombos, therefore, is like- 
wise only a second edition ; and it is to the more 
ancient temple of Saturn that the jambs of a 
very little propylon belong, which is now let 
into the exterior face of the brick wall that 
surrounds the temple on the south-east side. 
The sculptures are of the time of Thoutmosis 


III., and the hieroglyphic name of this propy- 


was porte (or propylon) of Queen Amensé, 
leading to the temple of Sevek-Ra (Saturn). 
This Queen Amensé, we must remember, is 
the mother of Meeris. The great’ propylon 
near the Nile is ef the time of Philometor, and 
led to the little temple. 

At Ghebel-Selseleh we expect a rich harvest, 
of the times of the Pharaohs. 

I have not forgotten the notes of M. 
Letronne. He will be glad to hear that the 
fillet on which the inscription of Ombos is 
engraved was gilt, and that the letters have 
retained a bright red colour, which is still very 
visible. I have not been able to verify what 
there was upon Serapis at Tafah, as the stone 
said to have that name on it no longer exists. 
Adieu / 

Twelfth Letier. 
Biban-el-Molouk (Thebes), March 25th, 1829. 


The first paragraph mentions incidents of no 
consequence, and that the expedition had paid 
further attention to the monuments of Luxor. 

On the 23d they went over to the left bank, 
proceeded to the valley of Biban-el-Molouk, 
where the tombs of the kings of the 18th and 
19th dynasties are situated : and the narrative 
continues. This valley being narrow, stony, 
and bounded by pretty high mountains, which 
are wholly destitute of vegetation, the heat 
must be insupportable in the months of May, 
June, and July. It was therefore of great 
importance to explore this rich and inexhausti- 
ble mine, at a time when the air, although 
very much heated, is however tolerable. Our 
caravan took up its quarters there the same 
day, and we occupy the best and most magni- 
ficent lodging which it is possible to find in 
Egypt. It is king Rhamses (the fourth of the: 
19th dynasty) who affords us hospitality, for 
we all reside in his splendid tomb, the second 
on the right hand as you enter the valley 
of Biban-el-Molouk. This hypogeum is in an 
admirable state of preservation, and admits 
so much air and light, that we are very well 
lodged: we occupy the first three halls, extend- 
ing together to the length of 65 paces. The 
walls, which are from 15 to 20 feet high, and 
the ceilings, are‘ wholly covered with painted 
sculptures, the colours of which still retain 
almost all their brillianey: it is a truly 
princely habitation. The ground is entirely 
covered with mats and rushes. Lastly, the two 
kaouas, (our body-guard) and the domestics, 
sleep in two huts, set up at the entrance of the 
tomb. Such is our establishment in the Valley 
of Kings, which may truly be called the abode 
of death, as not a blade of grass is to be found 
in it, nor any living creature, except the 
jackals and hyenas, which the night before last 
devoured, at the distance of a hundred steps 
from our palace, the ass which had carried 
my Barabra servant Mahomet, during the time 
that he was agreeably passing the night of the 
Ramadan in our kitchen, which is in a royal 
tomb, entirely dilapidated. 

A courier whom I received at Thebes brought 
me letters of the 20th of December. 

The announcement of the archeological com- 
mission for the Morea, given to our friend Du- 
bois, has afforded me great satisfaction. Twenty 
years ago we dreamed together of the journey 
to Egypt and to Greece which we are now 
performing. This dréam is realised; and I 
can write a letter from Thebes to Athens ! 
What different historical ages are brought toge- 
ther for the same object! It is like a general 
search which modern civilisation is making 


TI have also caused excavations to be com. 
menced at Karnac and Kourna. I have col. 
leeted eighteen mummies of all sorts and kinds ; 
but I s bring away only the most re. 
markable, and especially the Greco. 
ian, which have both Greek inscriptions 
and demotie and hieratie legends. TI have 
several of this kind, and some of children 
entire, which are hitherto rare. All the 
bronzes obtained by my excavations at Kar. 
nac, and taken even from the houses of 
ancient Thebes, fifteen or twenty feet below 
the level of the plain, are in a state of com. 
plete oxydation, which renders them of no use. 
I have given the direction of my excavations on 
the eastern bank to a man named Temsahh 
(the crocodile), formerly employed by M. Dro. 
vetti in the same capacity, who appears to me 
skilful, and gives me great hopes. I do not 
much depend upon them, because it would be 
necessary to work upon a large scale, and my 
means will not suffice. I shall endeavour, 
however, to have the works carried on with 
more diligence in the months of June, July, 
and August, at which time I shall be upon 
the spot, either at Karnac or at 
I have forty men at work, and I shall see if 
the produce of their labours will nearly make 
up for the expense, and if my budget can bear 
it. I have also thirty-six men employed at 
Kourna, on the joint account of ini and 
myself. It is evident that I cannot think of 
carrying away precisely what the Royal Mu- 
seum is in want of, namely, large pieces ;, be» 
cause the carriage alone to Alexandria would 
much more than exhaust my finances. 

I shall now resume my itimerary and the 
account of the monuments from Ombos, whence 
my last letter was dated. Having left. Ombos 
on the 7th of February, on the 18th, im the 
evening, we reached the vast quarries of Ghe- 
bel-Selseleh (Silsilis), where I promised myself 
an ample harvest. My hopes. were fully re- 
alised, and the five days which we passed there 
were well employed. 

The two banks of the Nile, which. is con- 
fined between mountains of very fine: free- 
stone, were used as quarries by the ancient 
Egyptians ; and the traveller is confounded, if 
he reflects, as he passes through them, on: the 
immense quantities of stone which have been 
taken from them, to form the open galleries 
and the vast excavations. The most remark- 
able monuments are on the left bank. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


WE recently alluded to the meagre funds which 
put it beyond the power of the British Museum 
adequately to sustain its character as a great 
literary institution, worthy of the wealth and 
intelligence of the British nation; and since 
then another striking and melancholy proof of 
this fact has come to our knowledge. It is 
well known that the Cottonian library is ex- 
tremely rich in historical documents: among 
the rest, the diplomatic correspondence of the 
reign of Henry VIII. is very voluminous and 
important; as original letters and communi- 
cations of this class are (as we have often 
stated) the only genuine foundations on which 
true history can be built. It is also curious to 
mention, that a very large portion of these 
valuable records remain at this moment locked 
up in cipher, useless alike to the student of 
general literature and to the historian. Will 
it be credited that, though a most eligible offer 

Museum 





among the ruins of the ancient; and I hope 





lon, inscribed at the bottom of the two jambs, 


that the labour will not be in vain. 





has been made to the trustees of the 
to expound these interesting papers (probably 
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nore interesting on account of the secret cha- 
racters in which they are preserved), the pro- 
ition has been declined ; owing, we believe, 
to there not being any means applicable to 
defray even the small expense requisite for this 
purpose!!! 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
M. pE Sacy, in oppositicn to Messieurs Von 
Hammer and Langlés, who stoutly maintain! 
the Indian origin of these seductive tales, has. 
satisfactorily shewn, in a memoir read in a 
public sitting of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
that they have no claim to such an origin, and 
are not of any very ancient date. It would be 
Wwearisome to any but a classical reader to 
accompany us through the pithy commentary 
with which De Sacy has convicted his op- 
ponents out of their own shewings; but it 
would be inexcusable in us to suppress his 
of the most probable conjectures 
which can be formed in reference to the 
literary history of this work, which, as he 
observes, has stood proof against the caprices 
of fashion and the convulsions of sdcial usages, 
hits never failed to find publishers and readers, 
and has lost nothing of its original popularity 
and estimation. ‘‘ It appears to me,” says 
this profound Oriental scholar, ** that it was 
originally written in Syria, and in the common 
tongue; ‘that the death of the author, or sdme 
other cause, prevented his putting a finishing 
hand to it; that copyists subsequently ‘én- 
déavoured to complete it, either by inserting 
tales which were already known, but did not 
form part of the collection, such, for instance, 
as the voyages of Sindbad the Sailor, and the 
book of the Seven Viziers; or by using their 
various talents in the'construction of additional 
stories, whence arise the discrepancies which 
have been observed between the several MSS. 
Of ‘this ‘collection ; that this is also the reason 
why those MSS. differ as to the dénmouement, 
Which is related in two very dissimilar ways ; 
that the additional tales have been incorporated 
at different periods, and perhaps in different 
countries, but especially in Egypt; and, lastly, 
that the only assertion we can venture with 
any degree of satisfactory probability is, that it 
is not of very ancient date, as is proved by the 
language in which it is written, and that at 
the time of day when it was ‘so written, the 
use of coffee and tobacco was unknown, as 
neither of these luxuries are named in it; for 
the author does not evince such a degree of 
respect for probabilities as would lead us to 
suppose ‘that- he would have omitted to have 
pipes or cups of coffee presented to the per- 
sonages of his piece, in order to avoid com- 
Promising the faith of his narratives by com- 
mitting slight anachronisms. This remark 
would place the formation of this collection ‘at 
least in the middle of the ninth century of the 
hejira, so tliat it cannot have existed above four 
hundred years.” 

Since'we made the preceding extract, our 
attention has been called by a foreign friend to 
a very beautiful Arabic version of the Arabian 
Nights, which is in course of publication by 
Professor Habicht of Breslau. ‘The type with 
which this work is printing, is a gift from the 
Prussian Sovereign to the press of that Uni- 
versity. The first two pages are enclosed within 
a richly embellished red border, and the sub- 
sequent ones within a plain black rule: ‘the 
print is of a brilliant jet black, the paper 
excellent, and the impression executed with 
great care and neatness. The learned editor 


scholar of Tunis, with whom he spent some 
years under the same roof at Paris, and sub- 
sequently, when both had returned to their 
respective homes, kept up a constant corre- 
spondence. Amongst other MSS. which this 
friend forwarded to him, was the eopy from 
which the present edition is publishing: it 
consists of ten volumes, in large octavo; and 
the conclusion of the last vol. bears the 
Mussulman date of 1144, or A/D. 1731. The 
fifth vol. contains a tale, of some length and 
great beauty, which is not found im any 
hitherto known copy of the “ Thousand and 
one Nights.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO * & * 
Ou, Lady! in my boyish hour, 
Perchance thou see’st me gay as young, 
The happy slave of Pleasure’s power, 
With rapture in my heart and tongue: 
Yet think not thus I ever seem, 
As though no grief did e’er annoy ;— 
There’s darkness in the brightest dream, 
And sorrow in the sweetest joy’! 
Alone amid the world I move, 
With scarce a smile or tear for me, 
And not a heart to share'the love 
Of unaffected sympathy : 
Without it, what can realms bestow 
Of all that mingling natures feel ?-— 
It is to kindred mind we owe 
The rapture Time delights to steal. 


But may no cloudy shade intrude 
Upon the sunshine of thy lot, 
And. all that dims my gayest mood 
In thy fresh feeling be forgot : 
May Heaven attend thee ! wheresoe’er 
The winging years may waft thee on ; 
And nothing mar that blissful air 
All ‘eyes have loved to look upon ! 
Sept. 4, 1829. R. Montcomery. 


THE BUDDING LEAF. 

Now Nature wears her vernal hue ; 
Again will poets sing 

Of “* daisies pied, and violets blue,”’ 
And all the charms of spring : 

The budding leaves with joy we see, 
And former bliss recall ; 

But oh! what may our feelings be, 
When these young leaves shall fall ? 


Then hearts that now are throbbing high 
With hopes’ that wildly soar, 
May heave sad disappointment’s sigh, 
And léarn to hope no more: 
The maid whose eyes, whose smile, whose 
bloom, 
Are’soft enchantment all, 
May sink, love’s victim, in the tomb, 
en these young leaves shall fall. 


The mind whose energy and fire 
Shines through the sparkling eye, 
May then—O fate forlorn and dire !— 
A wreck, a ruin lie; 

Its reason fled, its judgment lost, 
While fancied fears appal, 

In whirls of stormy passion tost, 
When these young leaves shall fall. 


And many'a one whose soul is twined 
With soul of kindred truth, 

Whose passion, ardent yet refined, 
Survives the charms of youth, 

May sadly mourn love’s broken tie 
Within the lonely hall, 

And heave the solitary sigh, 








Mentions in his preface that he is indebted for 
the MS.-to Mr. M. Annagar, an Arabic 


When these young: leaves shall fall. 


O Man! thy date of joy is brief, 
More brief is pleasure’s hour ; 

It withers like the blighted leaf— 
Fades like the gather’d flower. 

The view is awful, yet sublime, 
Of earth’s still changeful ball ; 

I shrink while musing on the time 
When these young leaves shall fall, 


But hark? I hear an airy voice, 
Soft whispering in mine ear— 

“ Thou who dost mourn when most rejoice, 
And saddenest hope with fear, 

Thy worldly cares and woes may rest 
Within the churchyard wall, 

And dark weeds wither on thy breast, 
When these young leaves shall fall.’* 

¥. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF RUSSIA.* 


Tue air of this country is:‘wholesome, and the 
rigour of the climate is, in some measure, com- 
pensated by the purity of the atmosphere; as‘a 
proof of whieh may be cited'the absence of con- 
tagious and epidemic diseases — even -of those 
disorders which, ‘without actually endangering 
existence, frequently attack the entire:popula- 
tion of a country. Strangers preserve ‘their 
health betterthan even in more temperate lati- 
\tudes; but their features change sooner, and 
\gray hairs generally anticipate old age. In 
short, the Russian faces may be said to grow 
jold before their time. Females are particu. 
| larly subject to the influence of the Great Bear. 
| It must be admitted, that a continued 
jcold of ‘fifteen or ‘twenty degrees is a terrific 
jenemy:; and, in ‘very severe winters, it some- 
|times reaches even twenty-five and thirty: 
;nothing can be more rapid than the-execution 
lit then makes. Suppressed perspiration is 
equivalent to a sentence of death, to reverse 
|which, the utmost efforts of medical science 
| would prove unavailing. Drunkennesssucceed- 
|ed by sleep is almost always mortal. I recollect 
}an instance of a coachman, who, after having 
driven ‘his master’s carriage to the theatre, re- 
paired to a neighbouring kabak (wine-shop) to 
|charm away the lingering hours with his usual 
| beverage,—a glass or two of brandy. ‘On re- 
|turning to his seat he fell asleep: the footman 
| some time afterwards gave the customary signal 
| for departure, but the reins were motionless in 
\the unfortunate Jehu’s hand ; and on endea- 
}vouring to rouse him, one of the lackeys found 
}him dead. 

| It is easy to conceive the number of accidents 
that happen to sentinels during theexcessive 
}severity of a Russian winter: at Petersburg 
and Cronstadt, in the year 1820, many -were 
found perished in a single night. 

| In Russia it is by no ‘means an uncommon 
jcircumstance to hear two people accost each 
|other in the following dialogue, by way of salu- 
\tation: ** I beg leave to acquaint you that your 
| nose is freezing’’—to. which the other probably 
lanswers, ** I was just going to observe to you 
|that yours is already frozen.” On such occa- 
|sions both the sufferers stop, and reciprocally 
| perform on each other the operation of rubbing 
| the afflicted part with a piece of stuff, or some- 
| times with a handful of snow, in order to'restore 
| the circulation of the blocd. After'this service 
mutually rendered, the parties separate with 
the usual ceremonial of bows ‘and salutations. 
Upon one occasion, an Italian arrived at Peters- 
burg for the first time in the month of'Decem- 





~ * These recollections were intended to form the conclu- 
sion of our review of Russian Literature, last week, but 
| pwére by: some error 
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ber. He had scarcely stirred. a short distance 
from the house, when his nose became com- 
pletely frozen. A good-natured peasant per- 
ceiving his mishap, took up a handful of snow, 
and, without stopping for explanation, instantly 
commenced rubbing the st: r’s nose in the 
most liberal manner. The latter, far from 
pred grace for the peasant’s interference, 
mis his humane but rather blunt procedure 
for a desire to insult him, and at last, in the 
violence of his passion, began to belabour the 
operator most lustily. A crowd soon gathered 
—a police-officer came up, to whom the peasant 
explained his motives. The officer luckily 
ge French, and order was speedily restored. 

he Italian was now at a loss to find excuses 
for his teful hastiness, and conjecturi 
that the billet bleu (worth about four shillings, 
would be the most effectual peace-maker on the 
occasion, he slipped one into the hands of the 
nose-rubber, who, emboldened by the unex- 
pected gratuity, immediately recommenced his 

tion with increased vigour. The Italian 

8 ly afterwards retreated, carefully holding 
his nose, and exclaiming, “ Good God! who 
would have imagined this at Florence !”” 

On another occasion, a Venetian, terrified, I 
had almost said petrified, by the severity of a 
winter at Petersburg, indulged in the most 
bitter and fruitless invectives against the cli- 
mate. At the moment when his lamentations 
were most dolorous, he was informed that a 
foreigner had just committed suicide at the 
public baths. The narrator of the story, com- 
menting on the event, exclaimed, ‘“‘ How hor- 
rible! no mercy can be extended to suicides!” 
‘* Excuse me, sir,” replied the Venetian ; ‘ God 
can never be so unjust as to punish suicides 
committed at Petersburg.” 

The following anecdotes relative to the Em- 
peror enna furnished. by one of hig 

. p,, will afford the reader some 
characteristic traits of his late imperial ma- 


jesty :— 

The gardens of Tsarkoé-Sélo (the favourite 
palace of the emperor) were always open to the 
public. Notwithstanding Alexander's taste for 
solitude, he could never bring himself to de- 
prive the inhabitants or strangers of the plea- 
sure afforded by the walks of this delightful 
retreat. He did not, however, usually extend 
his indulgence so far as to suffer any petition 
to be presented to him in the course of his 

romenades. No positive law existed on this sub- 
ect ; but custom is often more binding than an 
enactment. An advocate (M. Béakre), though 
‘ectly aware of the strict etiquette observed 
in the imperial park, was determined to try all 
means to speak with his sovereign. The suc- 
cessful termination of a law-suit confided to his 
management, depended, in his opinion, on a 
few moments’ audience of the emperor. Arm- 
ing himself with a double dose of the assurance 
which is seldom lacked by gentlemen of his 
rofession, he set off for the park. He was not, 
owever, fortunate in his first essay, as the 
a of the age 3 a of immense extent, and 

e em) on that day did not ha to 
through the one in which the soldenee Ina 
taken up his position. The second trip was 
more successful, as the monarch and the advo- 
cate encountered each other almost imme- 
diately. The latter had already dressed his 
batteries : he hoped that the emperor, perceiv- 
wee neatly folded paper in his hand, and the 

piteous expression of a suppliant in his 
countenance, would condescend to break the 
ice, and afford him some opening for preferring 
his suit. The emperor, however, escaped the 
Snare ; contenting himself with returning the 








advocate’s salute as he passed, he regained his 

and the- same evening went back to 
Petersburg. The advocate, though disap- 
pointed, was not di In a fortnight 
afterwards, his imperial majesty again visited 
his favourite The autumn was already 
far advanced. The toughest trees in the park 
bent to the blast of a sharp north-east wind, 
which had put to flight all the promenaders 
except the emperor and the hardy petitioner. 
Chance at last befriended the advocate. At 
the extremity of one of the walks he suddenly 
found himself in the presence of his sovereign, 
and addressed him with confidence. To his 
respectful solicitations the emperor bluntly re- 
plied, ‘‘ Pray, Sir, be covered; the air is too 
keen for you to remain bareheaded.” The 
advocate, from excess of respect, thought it 
prudent to disobey this order : it- was repeated. 
“ Be covered, Sir, be covered,” exclaimed the 
ee, impatiently ; and as the advocate 
still hesitated, Alexander himself seized his 
hat, forcibly pressed it down on M. Béakre’s 
head with one hand, and with the other 
pinioned the advocate’s arm to his side, to 
escape his further demonstrations of respect. 
The advocate immediately presented his peti- 
tion. ‘I shall not take it, Sir,” replied the 
emperor; “* were I to receive it, I should to- 
morrow be pestered with a thousand more. 
But observe that alley—it leads in the direction 
of the post-office, where you may deposit your 
memorial ; in an hour hence it will be in the 
palace.”” ‘* Sire, I shall go instantly ; but if 
your majesty would deign to cast your eyes 
upon this clause’”—(and the advocate held his 
papers open): the emperor, overcome by his 
respectful importunity, hastily read the clause 
in question, and retired, saying, ‘* Your claim 
is just—to-morrow it shall be attended to ;’’ 
and the very next morning.it was ted. 

The camavunamee day walking in the 
gardens’ accompanied by two favourite dogs, 
whose frolicsome, though rather rough gam- 
bols, occasioned no little terror to a lady, who, 
from her appearance, was a foreigner. The 
emperor immediately accosting her, offered his 
excuses with the utmost politeness, and pursued 
his walk in company with the lady and the 
rest of her party, to whom his majesty had the 
complaisance to act as cicerone for several 
minutes, and to point out different objects 
worthy of notice. “ Sir,”’ at length observed 
the lady, ‘all that you have shewn us is cer- 
tainly very fine; but, for my part, I should 
prefer seeing the emperor to any other sight.” 
“ Madam,” replied the emperor, ‘* nothing 
can be more easy than to gratify your wishes ; 
Alexander frequently walks in these gardens, 
and you will see him sooner than you imagine ; 
it is even probable that you may speak to him 
before the day be over.” The emperor, upon 
this, saluted the party, who speedily lost sight 
of him in a thickly planted alley. The lady 
afterwards meeting with an officer of the court 
with whom she was acquainted, requested to 
know who the colonel was that had been so 
excessively polite. ‘ The emperor, Madam,” 
was the reply. 

Most of the houses in Petersburg are pro- 
vided with two doors,—a circumstance that, 
unfortunately for the isvotchik (Russian hack- 
ney coachmen), furnishes mauvais sujets with 
the opportunity of bilking them of their fare. 
Whilst the poor isvotchik, with his humble 
equipage, waits patiently at one door, the cus- 
tomer often walks quietly out at the other. 
The emperor, in the course of his incognito ex- 
cursions, occasionally engaged one of the above- 
mentioned modest vehicles. He one day ordered 


an isvotchik to drive him to the palace, and, 
on alighting, desired him to stop an instant, 
adding, that his fare should be sent out to him, 
‘ No, no,” replied coachee, “ I’m up to that 
trick ; I’ve driven many a grand gentleman to 
this same palace, and never seen a sight of him 
again. Just try your pockets, will ye, and see 
if you can’t find my fare at the bottom.” 
“TI positively have no money,” replied the 
emperor ; ‘* but stay—here is 4 cloak, which 
I leave in pledge with you.” ‘ I’m satisfied,” 
said the isvotchik ; ‘‘ I see it’s new, and there. 
fore you’ll be in a hurry to redeem it.” The 
emperor laughed heartily, and disappeared. In 
a few minutes, a valet-de-chambre of the court 
was sent to demand “ his majesty’s cloak,” 
and at the same time presented a hundred 
rubles to the amazed isvotchik, to make up for 
the losses he might previously have sustained. 
Coachee retired in the utmost consternation, at 
the idea of having mistaken the ‘“ Emperor of 
all the Russias’’ for a slippery customer. 


SIEGES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tus celebrated metropolis, the Anthusa, or 
blooming maiden, of the Greeks, and the Um. 
mediinja, or mother of the universe, as it is 
styled by the Turks, has been visited with the 
horrors of nine-and-twenty sieges. The subse- 
quent enumeration of their successive occur- 
rence cannot fail to possess something more 
than a transient interest in the eyes of our 
readers. 
B.C. 477. Besieged by Pausanias after the battle of Platea. 

410. By Alcibiades, in the beginning of the fifth 

cent. anno 410 or 411. 

347. By Leo, Philip’s general. 
A.D.197. By the Em r Septimius Severus. 

313. By Maximius Cesar. 

315. By Constantine the Great. 

616. By Chosroes of Persia, under Heraclius, empe- 

t. 


ror of the 
626. By the Chachan of the Avari, an ally of Chos- 
roe’s. 
| 656. By Moawig, the general of Ali, an Arab sove- 


669. By lesid, a son of Moawia. 
674. By Sofian Ben-Auf, one of Moawia’s generals. 
719. By two sons of Caliph Merwan, when Anthe- 
jos was emperor. 
744. By Solyman, a son of Caliph Abdolmelek. 
764. By. Paganos, the kral of the Bulgarians, under 
Constantine V. 


786. By Harun-al-Rashid, under Leo IV. 

7$8. By Abdolmelek, a general of Harun-al-Rashid. 
811. By Krumus, the despot of the Slavonians. 

820. By Thomas, the Slavonian, under Michael the 

Stammerer. i 

886. By the Russians, under Ascold and Dir. 

914. By Simeon, kral of the Bulgarians.* 
1048. By —- the rebel, under Michael Mono- 


machos. 

1081. By Alexius Comnenus, on Good Friday. 

1204. By the Crusaders, on the 12th of April. 

1261. By Michael Palzologus, on the 25th of July. 
1396. By Bajanct, the lightning-flash. Thefirst Otto- 


man 

1402. By the same. 

1414. By Musa, a son of Bajazet. 

1422, By Amurath II. a son of Mahomet I. 

1453, 29th May. By Mahomet II. «* the conqueror of 
Constan’ le,” against whose victorious host, Phranza 
tells us, Constantine Dragofes Palwologus, the last Greek 
emperor, rushed forth, exclaiming, ‘‘ I would rather die 


than live;” and shortly afterwards, perceiving himself 
deserted by his recreant followers, and cryin d, «Is 
there no Christian hand to smite off my ac head ? 


met a glorious death, though doomed to fall by the cime- 
ter of an infidel. 





DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Ir persevering and judicious exertion ought 
to command success, we need not wonder at 


* Though Elmakim speaks of a second siege by the 
Russians, in 940, when Igor is said to have devastated the 
Greek territories at the head of 400,000 men, we feel our- 
selves: justified, by Karamsin’s silence, in excluding it 
from this enumeration. 

On a previous occasion, namely, in the year 904, Oleg 
descended the Dnieper with 80,000 followers, and en- 
camped under the walls of Constantinople, which, after 
Leo the philosopher had made 
himself of his adversaries by who 








deemed by the cogent argument of an 
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the audiences with unmixed approbation ; and 
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— — eee 
the popularity which has this season rewarded 
the management of the English Opera House. 
The absence for a week of Mr. Phillips, to 
meet an engagement at the Chester Musical 
Festival, having interrupted the brilliant career 
of Der Vampyr for a few nights, we have had 
two novelties produced during that short pe- 
riod. The first is a little operetta called Sold 
for a Song, from the pen of Mr. T. H. Bayly ; 
and the music, which is both clever and pleasing, 
by A. Lee. Something allied to I/ Fanatico 
la Musica, in this piece a Count Cremona 
J. Russell) resolves to wed his niece Adele 
tase Cawse) to the singer of the best song 
among the aspirants to her hand. Alfred, 
her lover (Mr. Wood), woos in the prescribed 
fashion, but in the several characters of a 
Spaniard, Italian, and Englishman : the Count 
rejects the latter as a Beotian; and it is only 
when convinced that the three musicians are 
the same person that he consents to make the 
youthful pair happy with each other. Two 
other parts, that of Dense (Mr. Salter), and 
Eliza (Miss H. Cawse), fill up the dramatis 
persone, and give variety to the scene. Light 
and playful, there is all the merit that could 
be desired in this interlude; and it enjoys 
the further advantage of being well acted and 
charmingly sung. Russell and his fair com- 
panions are excellent; but the brunt of the 
battle is borne by Wood, and it could not be 
imposed on a more efficient. supporter. His 
songs, and especially the English ballad, are 
remarkably sweet, —sweet enough to win fifty 
brides, were brides generally to be sold for 
songs, instead of gold, as is the usual practice. 
The drama has been received throughout by 


we notice this, because “Sdme of our- brother 
critics have, we are told, offered different opi- 
nions. Citing jokes which do not occur in the 
piece, they censure them as too bad even for 
farce. Now, though it is almost absurd to weigh 
such matters nicely and gravely, we cannot 
think that any of the pleasantries which we 
heard were other than of that species of light 
badinage very well and laughably employed in 
so unpretending a composition. For instance, 
though we will not uphold them as belonging 
to the highest class of wit, we were amused 
with the following. The maid-servant, when 
informed by Dense that her mistress must 
marry to please her guardian, says, ‘‘ Oh, but 
Alfred must and will have her. He’ll take a 
lover’s leap if he don’t!” ‘* What! tumble 
over a treble cliff?” rejoins the musical fac- 
totum. Again, when Cremona is playing on a 
square piano, Dense says, ‘‘ I beg your pardon, 
sir, is not your piano a /eetle out of tune?” 
a: No,” replies his master; ‘ the question is 
an insult: my piano never fails me; I can 
always depend on it.’? ‘¢ Then, sir,” says 
Dense, “‘ it is what I call really an upright 
piano-forte.” Such dialogue is, in our judg- 
ment, precisely of that sportive cast which 
befits a trifle of this order. And a still more 
complete justification might be made for the 
author (were it worth while) against the charge 
of having spoken illiberally of foreign musical 
talent. In fact, he has done no such thing ;* 
and the public ought to thank him for the 
well-intentioned and well-expressed sentence 
or two which he has introduced in praise of 





* The only B ny we remember that could be so 
construed at all is a mere jocular repartee, where Cre- 
mona calls the English a damp, foggy, husky, inharmo- 
nious atmosphere; and Eliza says, ‘‘ onious ! let 
me tell you, foreigners sin much higher in England than 
in their own countries ;— Oh, they run up astonishingly. 


our native songsters. : Much as every person 
of taste must admire the exhibitions of such 
foreign excellence as we enjoyed during the 
past season in London, it is not going too far 
to confess a wish that English excellence had 
not been so generally excluded from our mu- 
sical entertainments. We cannot tell exactly 
how often the unrivalled Braham appeared, — 
only not half so often as was desirable; and 
(excepting the concerts of ancient music) we 
do not remember that Paton or Stephens sang 
more than twice each at the multitude of 
morning concerts which filled so many months. 
These hints, by the by. 

With regard to the second drama, the Re- 
cruit, we regret that we cannot speak so fa- 
vourably. It seems to be adapted from the 
Chronicle of the Canongate, where the High- 
land Widow drugs her son’s cup to prevent him 
from joining the regiment into which he has 
enlisted ; only the scene is laid in Switzerland, 
and it is husband and wife instead of son and 
mother. The circumstances are nearly the 
same, and few or none of them not familiar to 
the stage. Thus, the preparations for shooting 
a deserter, and the pathetic. appeals of his 
spouse, though relieved, as usual, by an under- 
plot with some comic situations, and though 
sustained by the powers of Miss Kelly, aided 
by J. Vining, O. Smith, Keeley, Mrs. K., &c., 
failed to produce altogether the effect which 
some of the scenes separately realised. The 
Recruit is, however, we understand, only the 
first attempt of a recruit in the dramatic world, 
— Mr. Hallet, a banker. 


Allowances to the French Theatres, &c.—It 
appears from a recent statement, that of the 
1,300,000 francs which are carried annually to 
the civil list Th France, for the support of the 
royal theatres, 840,000 francs are given to the 
Opera House (Académie de Musique), 200,000 
francs to the Théatre Frangais, 130,000 francs 
to the Opéra Comique, 140,000 francs to the 
Conservatoire de Musique, 90,000 francs to the 
Italian Theatre, and 160,000 francs to the Odé- 
on. In addition to these, there are 120,000 
francs allowed in pensions to literary men, who 
write for the theatres, and who are about 
eighty in number. Notwithstanding the enor- 
mous amount of the sum devoted to the Opera 
House (about £32,000), and the comparatively 
high prices of admission at that theatre, so 
numerous are the persons who are thrown upon 
the establishment by the influence of the mi- 
nistry, that the director is said to gain very 
little by his privilege from government. The 
Odéon, notwithstanding the aid which it re- 
ceived, became a bankrupt concern; and Lau- 
rent, of the Italian Theatre, declares that it is 
impossible to carry on the business with the 
present allowance. The system of granting 
sums of money to the managers of theatres is 
not peculiar to the capital. In nearly all the 
large towns, and in many of the smaller ones, a 
fixed allowance is made by the municipal au- 
thorities ; subject, however, to cessation, and to 
a revocation of the privilege granted to the 
manager, if he should fail to provide a troupe 
to the satisfaction of the inhabitants. There 
are some towns in France, with a population 
of less than 15,000, in which the manager is 
required to keep a full company for tragedy, 
comedy, and opera. 

Foreign Drama.—The French papers con- 
tain a long account of the trial of a M. Car- 
lotti before the conventional police at Paris, 
upon a charge of having given dramatic repre- 





¥-|sentations without a license. On the trial, 





I've heard of a silver-toned voice: bless your heart, in 
England a voice is positively gold.” 4 P 


however, it appeared that M. Carlotti merely 


caused his pupils, who are learning 
upon a new system, to perform dramatic scenes 


in different languages, for the purpose of shew- 
ing the rapidity and correctness with which 
they obtain a knowledge of them under M. 
Carlotti’s tuition. The charge being proved, 
M. Carlotti was sentenced to pay a fine of 100 
francs ; but the court recommended him te 
apply to the government for a license, and pro- 
mised to use its endeavours in his behalf to 
obtain one. 








VARIETIES. 

Covent Garden.—At a meeting called by the 
performers of Covent Garden theatre on Wed- 
nesday, and attended by such of its friends as 
are in town at this season, a voluntary loan 
and subscription were entered into, to enable 
the house to be opened at the usual period. 
The creditors having abstained from pressing 
their claims, under all the unfavourable cir. 
cumstances of the case, we rejoice to say that 
about 1500/7. were subscribed, and since then 
(Friday evening) about 400/. have been received 
at the box door. This augurs well, as 60007. 
will be sufficient for present purposes, and no 
account has yet been taken at the bankers’, 
where, of course, the principal nobility, and 
other friends of the drama possessed of ample 
fortunes, front whom the largest sums may be 
expected, will, as speedily as their convenience 
allows, send their donations. Of these we hope 
to hear a satisfactory detail early in next 
week. 

Population of Constantinople.——From the 
last returns, the population of Constantinople 
(which was thought to be very large) proves to 
amount to only 380,000 souls, reckoning the 
inhabitants of the environs. The number of 
persons capable of-carrying arms is in a very 
small proportion. The number of houses is 
calculated to be 85,000. 

Vegetable Poisons.—In a paper recently read 
to the Académie des Sciences, to shew the 
means of neutralising the action of vegetable 
alkalies on the animal economy, it was stated 
that the administration of two grains and a 
half of the iodide, the bromide, or the chloride 
of strychnia, produced no pernicious effect on a 
dog, although it is well known that ——- 
is the most deleterious of the vegetable ies, 
and that half a grain will kill a large dog. It 
being important to ascertain whether, if the 
poison and the antidote were introduced into 
the stomach separately, an innoxious combina- 
tion would take place, seven experiments were 
tried of administering, first, a grain of 
strychnia or veratria, and subsequently.a dose 
of tincture of iodine ; and, with the exception 
of one case, in which the administration of 
the tincture of iodine was too long delayed, the 
life of the animal was uniformly preserved. 
The same success, however, did not attend the 
administration of the tincture of brome. 

The French Press.—It is painful to obser? 
how completely any political. movement ” 
France destroys, for a time at least, the liteTY 
and scientific character of the French peri¢ 
press. At the present period, those co™2S 
which were, until lately, filled with vable 
disquisitions on subjects of practical ai e- 
ral utility, are now devoted to the mo "ter, 
malignant, and disgusting abuse of ° Party 
which has recently obtained an asc“"Cy in 
the French cabinet. 

New Medicament.—Messrs Coote y~ 
Frangois have announced to the / 
em the discovery of a parti” chemical 








inci : i useful re. 
principle, which they consider 4 - 
medy in which the therapeutic hitherto 
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Sooks and MSS.—Dissenting Ministers: their Titles and Cos- 
—_ defended—Corbel-Heads apd Consoles—Crocketts and 


's—Notices to Corres; ts. 
Published by “Baldwin and } Saneoe Whittaker an: ; W. 
Pickering; and M. A. Nat Lenton; and by ebbing and 
Wi > Winchester. 
ion, in 3 wels. post 8vo. price 27s. 
LUE-STOCKING HALL. <A Novel. 
“« The novel of ‘ Blue-Stocking Hall’ forms an agree- 
a contrast to the sa of works of fiction. It is 











, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Dialogues for Reowetove, te in ae and German. 
HE MANUEL DU *VOYAGEUR ; or, 
Traveller's an 2 Sa consisting of Familiar 


Conversations a3 > 
fAbAME DE GENLIS. 
Pay which are Forms of Heme Letters, ers to Mas- 
of Hotels, secre Cards, &c.; also an aetendive List of 
Sonam Coins, and their are mth eit Value in English Money. The 
whole written express! 
‘by a, BERNAYS. 


Printed for Samuel , 18, Strand; and Baldwin and 
Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





price 4s. 6d. half-bound, of 
HE "TOURIST’S FRENCH COM. 
PANION, consisting of Familiar Conversations, on ond 
Topic which can be useful to the Continental Traveller ; —— 


The whole exhibi the true Pronunciation of the French 
» the mg being printed in Italic throughout 


the ork. 
By M. DE SS ye ee 
London: Sold by 
Baldwin and Cradock; Whittaker and Co-; ; J. Souter; W. J 
Harvey and Darton; sMozley and Son, Derby; John Stacy, Nore 
amish; and all other Book 


Ae ae 





sg es Cevent Garden, 


price 11. Js. Vol. II. of 


ee EWA’ « or, Notices of the. Rev. 


Parr, LL.D. coer gene from various Sources, 
and in part wri' 
ae of of Thetford, Norfolk. 


feo ting John Lind, 
peeing Jee Land 


» in the of a are fiction, the various duties 


of d i life, and is im Pp with many mews remarks 
on love, marriage, ed celibacy, lishment in the 
world, morals, and manners. It appears to have been the inten- 
tion of the authoress to produce a work which every mother should 
possess, and which —— daughter sBould read.” 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. The 

Publishers request the attention of the Public to this 
Work, which they free oe leave to stand on its own merits. The 
reader can scarcely need to be informed that it has the peculiarity 
of a general Magazine, with all the Characteristics that 

e particular value of its contemporaries. It is not, as 
some of them are, exclusively a collection of political essays; 
nor, like others, exclusively a collection of moral and descrip- 
tive papers; but it contains the best features of them all, and 
consults the taste of every class of readers in this 
of manly, Bay, and graceful literature. To its 
lenges the patri eye ; and to 
its poetry, it summons those who still do homage to the ladies of 
Parnassus; and to its ** Notes of the Month,” those who like to 
be told, at ‘their ease, what the world is taking the trouble to do 
and suffer for their amusement. e most scrupulous author- 
ship may delight mot = Papen. severit its criticisms, and the 
most solid admirer of the substantial of life, may find con- 
genial matter in canes ly wisdom of its commercial, Hagrien)- 
tural, and moni: telligence: but the Publishers th 
public to iu for themselves. However they may have told 
their story, it is true; and the rapid increase of the national pa- 
tronage of thei ir Work, only prompts, and will s¢ill prompt them, 
te _ every Number better, if yoathie, than the one that went 


The MONTHLY MAGAZINE of 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, and the BELLES LETTRES, 
for September, an enti New Serjes, price Half-a-Crown, 
contains—I. The Duke x ellington and Domestic Politics—II. 
Walks in Ireland, No. brook Fair able to Sir Dan Don- 


of indicantur, et ex 





In 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HESAURUS  ELLIPSIUM LATINA. 
RUM, sive Vocum, qu in Sermone Latino 
Auctoribus illustranter, cum 


ELIA EALAIRET, 1760. 
Reprinted by E. H. BARK R, Esq. of Thetford, Norfoit, 
with enaioas and Addi: 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


bus 





ONTGOMERY’S 1 “UNIVERSAL 
PRAYER, DEATH, &e. 
“It is a great and an and will 
—_ extend the fame so opealy deserved | by 9 author.” —Literary 
sete, 
Also, price 7s. 6d. the 9th edition of 
The Omnipresence of the Deity. 
Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. 








In 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Engravings, price 31s. 6d. 
RAVELS to CONSTANTINOPLE, in 


's 1897 and 1828. 
Captain . CHARLES COLVILLE FRANKLAND, BN. 
: hie olumes teem w: With interest and instruction, because it is 
impos le not to perceive w! strong ts th: 
on the present seat of war, between the Turkana — 


“ Ons of the moat picturesque and attractive of modern tours.” 
—Morning Journal. 
journal ales aoa; i a eee aon a 
is lively pe ry are jent ; 
rous sketches are beautiful sidod Service Journal. KS 


lessee, he arrived at the shore 
= — vila ang thence pacmneees te kish 
the Greek Islands, Athens, and the 
aaa Moun af een and, like Mr. Madden, 


te 
ettes.”—Gilohe, 
| as —w 4 New Burlington Street. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
MMANUEL. Under this Title shortly 


ill anew ual, of a religious 
igen of which wil bein unison w those of 
oe es bo Ste cuntiee of sap Comye- 

and Virtue. 


Edited by he Rev. W. SH A 
Author of “ Clouds and Sunshine,” dc. 


By haan she mame verpentteh. sieeesien. WAS: bp Fuld to cae 





nell Sa My Tnabilities—1 — never 


° 
op smdiasating the Condition orn the Slave Populs 


and Henry Coventry, an '- Green, of 
of Drs. Berdmere, H Haller Jobn- 
eo J. Taylor, and Tucker, 


Friendless Actress—VI. Lawyer Sheil and Montesquieu Bellew 
—VII. The Man of It] Omen—VIII. The peor pe No. 2 
Sa The Sap ee - Notes on ‘Affairs i |, and on 





of Jacob » ame ee Cooke, 
N. inge, Professor Herm: Capel Lioft, Archbp. 
Markham, ontesgun, — , Bishop § Shipley, Gilbert Wake- 
other Li and Contemporary Charac’ 


field, and . Dr. 
of the Word Sublimis, 

Dr. leston, with a Refuta- 

Dr. John Hanter and Prof. Du mbar—5. Dr. 
a efield—7. Dr. Parr’s Critique on 
ition of Dr. Parr’s Latter tothe itor of 

- Critic, on certain In mincing the Op > 
de- 

pee Dr. Nathan Green, Hurd, St My 

oe. Neele, Parr, Ch.. Sarita, J Boost, sir Walter 

Vallancey, Warburton, ‘Wordsworth, and Js 
with C omments. 


Under the Superintendence of the Sactety for the Diffusio 
oF Kom we . 








E LIBRARY of "ENTERTAINING | ™ 


DGE. Fruits. 
Charter i an) Pall Mall East. 
price ba. 
ISCELLANIES, "h Prose and Verse, 
ic, be ee P= see i ween, o patel a peteaton! Paper; = 
Hull: fun the A b okie and 
Peli London ; and by ail Booksellers 


KNOWLE: 
London : 








School Book: 
In 12mo. price 0 roe 2d 2 sition, con considerably enlarged 


Nett ry the "INS ITUTIONS and 

DOMESTIC MANNERS of the ROMANS. 

ase for Baldwin and a 
whom also are pub! 

A History of the Roman E ones, from the 
Accession of Augustus to the Fall of the last Constantine. In 
Seven Books. Ornamented with Portraits of the Roman Empe- 
rors and Maps, price 7s. 6d. “By Charles A. Elton, Esq. 

on the Institutions, Government, 
aarp ais es dent Gee, Te 
The 94 edition, 18mo. price 72. board. St ares 





The Cossacks ont tantinople— 


he fe 
The French’ Ministry—. A Certain Person Economy in Mili- 
tary Equipments—Sir F. Burdett in Tesigings—Cour Move- Se 


yoo Mass at Montreal—Prince Pol: Humbug Ex- 
—Dialogue on Breer omni ne Constable Colonel—Mr. 
Haynes ‘Bayly’s Poetry—Interes 
views, Literary Announcements, Monthly Reports, Scientific 
vee Oe coer of eminent Persons, Patents, Provincial In- 
telligence, &c: 
Published iy Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh " Innes, 
burgh; J. M. Leckie, Dublin; and to be had of al all Book. 
sellers in the United a 





LA BELLE ASSEMUCEE, tm Se So i rmtay 


contains the resley, en- 
by Thomson, from a Miniature ot 
ith Series «> Portraits A ee N seemed 
e London and French F: 


mai 
Charlotte Bu 


z fast— 
es me &e. &e. 
Sets, in 9 vols. may still be had. 
Pro im) Sate Bie the Portraits are published by Mr. Col- 


Bu lished by Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh ; J. M. ae Dublin; and to ‘be had of all Book- 
sellers in Great Bri 


J LOUDS and the SUNSHINE 


ular Works :— 
S and SUNS Post 8vo. 
price 8s. 6d. 


2. Christianity, Pisiiiheaitons and Popery, |* 
compared and contrasted. Demy 8vo- price 7¢. 6d. 


me Conversations on Geology, with coloured 
“1. "The ‘Wanderer’s Legacy, &c. 

c. G. e Geto ener see Os. Bee. 
woe What is Luxury? By a Lay Observer, 
"6. The Musical Reformer. By T. D. Wor- 

Landon: Printed for 8. Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. 





Discoveries, &c. &c.—Re- | Britton’ 





[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW; or, 
Critical sae No. XCVIII. 

Contents :— "s Defence of Mill; Utilitarian System of 

Philosophy —irsand its Evils 2 Eber ir Rem 


Kin s Theatre—Mal alt and 


3 James's Mili Diction: 3 Library 
“Napier Hit here of the Penins asus War—Gothic perentertatay 





the T: 
=ore Great Sita" Leving Last Daye oe 6 Li ans Live nat 


tions of the Americans, By a Tanta iene 

Travels in North lea, dc. &o. 

Printing for " Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 
and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 


HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. VI. (being 
publ sae @f the History of the Jews,) will be 
Joho} Murray, Albemarle Street. 








the 21st oe in? it Bvo. 18s. 
I oF M Ae Ww A’ WICK, 
© The a ete VERNON separately. 
"Seas Ridgway, - H, Plecaliy? and, by order, of 





26th of September wi » price 6d. No. I. of 
HE MEDICAL EXAMINER ; « W 


ioomeal of Medicine, Su ery 
ences. It will form a synopsis mo pane meg 
take Leora in the medical sciences, and wil. Rnmeeg in addition 
sserles tenes Pm cases from public and pri vate journals, &c &c. 
of P topics with 


to ablished by H. H. Jones, Ave Maria Lane. 








yet Published eve » by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 

the LITERARY Saas = OF. FICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
‘atertoo » Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, 

Street ; sold aleo J. Chappell, 98, Bagel Senos: zg. 


Black, 
pe cg ee 
Glasgow ; and J, Cumming, Dublin. 

J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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